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Juvenile Writing 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, liierary collaborator. 


Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual manuscript 
criticism. . . Personal, directed writing. For in- 
formation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
6001 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


CHECK A DAY ! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “‘dig 
up” and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
it solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER ,CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers, 25c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘“‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Your Magazine Material 
Or Book Manuscripts 


persistently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying to get. 


Beginners or established writers save time spent in 
mailing and remailing manuscripts. The discourage- 
ment of a few rejections is eliminated. 


Do you realize the advantages of having an agent 
strategically located in relation to mor2 than 400 
editorial checkbooks? | have this advantage (as shown 
on my unique map, sent to you upon redugst. ) 


The back of the map shows how we help you get your 
share of the checks. NOW IS THE TIME to start with 
an established agent who will handle your scripts 
promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
: information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district —,. 


“If it can be sold—=| cah’sell 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to, Advertisers. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


When Coles Phillips (his off- 
cial U. S. Navy photo on our 
cover was taken when he was 
Pacific war correspondent in 
1945), son of the late Coles 
Phillips, brilliant commercial art- 
ist, and Teresa Hyde Phillips, 
novelist and magazine writer, 
was 18, he threw over his studies 
at the University of Virginia and 
took a job in the advertising de- 
partment of The Elks Magazine, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. It 
was quickly evident that he was 
no advertising salesman, so he was tried out in the 
editorial department. This was in 1931. In 1936 he 
became editor. 

It is a rare magazine that has in its editor a 
happy blend of artist and writer, but Coles Phillips 
inherited the artistic qualities of both of his parents: 
he not only knows a good story when he sees one, 
but he can visualize exactly the illustrations to fit it 
best. 

Elks pays $100 to $150 for short-shorts of 1500 
words, and up to $750 for short stories of 4000 to 
5000 words, fresh, vigorous, colorful, yet neither 
sexy nor gruesome, nor concerned with race, reli- 
gion, or creed. In non-fiction Mr. Phillips requires 
thoroughly documented, accurate articles, 2500 to 
5000 words, of the present, of the past, or looking 
toward the future, but always they must be written 
in bright, easy-to-read style. Male interest must domi- 
nate both fiction and non-fiction. 

Present circulation of the magazine is 900,000. In 
quality and appearance it is the equal of Cosmopolitan, 
American, and the like; editorially it ranks with the 
best of the fixed-circulation magazines. Yet its edi- 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


tor is only 35, and got all of his editorial training 


. on The Elks Magazine! 
A aA A 


It is inspiring to read the true-American biography 
of Frank Ball (“Old Wine in New Bottles’). In 
these days of college for everyone, we easily forget 
that will and determination, without professors and 
curricula, can still accomplish the seemingly im- 
possible. Frank Ball was born 44 years ago far back 
in West Virginia’s mountains, the third of six sons 
of a Methodist circuit rider. He came out of the 
hills at the end of World War I “woefully unedu- 
cated.” Poverty drove him into a nearby railroad 
shop in order to eat. He’s still there—and still eat- 
ing. He operates a giant planer making 1600-Ib. 
railroad switch points . .. and at night he hammers 
his Underwood. 

Always he had believed he had what it takes to 
write, but it took four years of trying, plus a cor- 
respondence course to finish his high school educa- 
tion, all the books on English, journalism, and writ- 
ing he could buy or borrow, before he received his 
first check—$4.00 Since then he has written for 
many magazines, from Trwe down, and has acquired 
quite a reputation in his native state as a historian. 

The son he mentions in his article will graduate 
from Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


, girls, 


(the home is in Barboursville) in June. Yes, he is 
majoring in journalism. 
A A A 


Merrill Folsom of White Plains, N. Y. (‘Sell 
Your Opinion’’) received his first taste of newspaper 
work in Minneapolis where he was born 44 years 
ago of a family identified with the pioneering era 
of the Middle West. Later he began a Fine Arts 
career in New York, but soon returned to the lure 
of the printed word. When only 20 he wrote and 
edited virtually the entire news and editorial con- 
tents of a daily in New Rochelle, N. Y., but getting 
tired of working 18 hours a day, he broke away to 
join a New York press association. Later he became 
a staff writer for New York newspapers. During 
the war he was a civilian editorial consultant for the 
War Department in the designing and producing of 
tanks and wheeled vehicles for all the Allies. He 
is now back in New York newspaper work. His 
magazine articles have appeared in Scientific Amer- 
ican, Popular Science, Reader's Digest, the New 
Yorker, and some British publications. 

AAA 

What do children think of their writer mothers? 
We had often wondered. Then Danny Kehn of 
Miami, Florida (he was 14 at the time), sent us 
the following verse: 

PERSISTENCE 


My mother sits and thinks all night; 

She writes and writes with all her might; 

Each story comes back with the same, old gripe, 
“We're sorry but this is not our type. 


Is she discouraged? Not my mother! 
She just sits down and writes another! 
We sent Danny a crisp dollar bill for his first 
accepted bit of verse. 
A 


In the quarter of a century Montgomery Mulford 
(‘I Shoot People—For Profit’) of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been writing newspaper features, he has, he de- 
clares, learned a number of important things in his 
work: first, that experience as a reporter is invalu- 
able, and that a job on a newspaper is certainly a 
stepping stone to feature writing. Ability to inter- 
view is absolutely necessary, too. He took a course 
in the subject at a university, then proved to himself 
by six months’ as an interviewer in U. S. Civil 
Service that he was capable of talking with people, 
drawing them out. In 1947 alone he published at 
least 50 feature stories. 

A A 


“By-Line Dennie,’ published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
and the December choice of the 
Junior Literary Guild for older 

is the te book by Neta 
Frazier (‘‘Pigtail Plotting in 
Colors”) of Opportunity, Wash. 
The background for it grew out 
of 15 years on the Spokane Val- 
ley Herald, a weekly newspaper, 
where Mrs. Frazier worked at 
everything from errand girl to 
editor. She has written numer- 
ous short stories and articles for 
both young people and adults, but 
finds her time mostly taken up MORTIMER 
raising berries and apples and (The Office Cat) 

(Cortinued on Page 22) 
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When an editor selects an agent 


to market his own material, 
you may be sure the agent is a good one. 


Editors work with agents all day long. They know which agents are most market- 
wise and most often turn up with material they want to buy; which agents argue them 
most often into paying better rates for clients; which agents harry them for faster 
reports — in short, which agents are the hardest-hitting and hardest-working. 

- And, although they deal impartially with all agents, you may be sure they select a 
man on their list of agents-I-respect-most when they turn to their own typewriters after 
office hours, or when they leave their jobs to write full-time. 


These clients ... 


EDWARD DOHERTY. Edi- 
torial Staff. Liberty Magazine 


ARNOLD HANO. Associate 
Editor, Bantam Books. Inc. 


ROBERT TURNER. Edito- 
rial Staff, Ten Detective Aces, 
Western Aces, ete. (Ace 
Magazines). 


DAMON KNIGHT. Associate 
Editor. Detective Tales, Ace- 
High Western, etc, (Popular 
Publications, Ine.) 


ROBERT W. LOWNDES. 
Editor-in-Chief. Columbia 
Publications, Inc. (Super 
Sports. Crack Detective, Fa- 
mous Festern, etc.) 


JIM HANYEN. Associate 


Editor, Outdoors. 


KENNETH KITCH, Manag- 
ing Editor, Sun-Up and other 
Wilson publications. 


JO ANNE LATTA, Editorial 
Staff, Miss America Magazine. 


VINCENT LUNNY, Editori- 
al Staff. Montreal Standard. 


L. JEROME STANTON, 
Associate Editor, Air Trails 
Pictorial and Astounding 
Science-Fiction (Street and 
Smith Publications, Inc.) 


JULIAN P. LEGGETT, Man- 
aging Editor, Science Illus- 
trated; Assistant Managing 
Editor, Popular Mechanics. 


BERNARD KAAPCKE, Edi- 
tor, Complete Sports, Best 
Sports, ete. 


. . . are among the forty-four editors and ex-editors on the Scott Meredith list. 


TERMS: Professionals: 


If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, 
or one book to a major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working (detailed analysis and report, suggestions for revision 


if necessary, marketing, etc.) with beginners or newer writers until they begin to earn their keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three 
dollars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop these fees after we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration service-—-where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale-——by arrangement; information on request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


By FRANKLIN BALL 


FICTION writers may range 
about to their little hearts’ con- 
tent. But authors of factual 
stories must stick to fact or we 
hear from a critical public. His- 
tory furnishes us a great source 
of material, but plain historical 
stories by themselves are hard 
to sell. You must have that 
new angle, that unused slant. 

Many part-time writers and 
writers not able to travel about 
for article material may find a 
fairly lucrative source of in- 
come in stories—if they 
will find an unused angle. 

I am a railroad man. All railroad men know 
about air brakes, tracks, steam engines, etc. Few 
others care. So there’s little use to write of their 
history. But what did they have before such revo- 
lutionary inventions as the air brakes? The files of 
the U. S. Patent Office are filled with records of 
curious and comical patents issued relating to any 
industry. I assembled a few taken out to prevent 
head-on collisions (and other wrecks)—-such as a 
track one engine would let down in front of the 
cowcatcher which would carry an approaching engine 
up and over the top dropping it through the baggage 
coach behind. The first railroad magazine editor 
who saw it took it. 

The railroad express business is a lucrative one. 
Its growth has been phenomenal. No one would be 
more than passively interested in its history. But I 
found that early railroads tolerated express service, 
and that early express men had to pay their way along 
all lines and carry packages in carpet bags, boxes, etc. 
I wrote of the long frown of the railroads toward 
express that was so many years in lifting, and Rai/- 
road Magazine tock it the first time out. 


The story of Casey Jones, the brave engineer, has 
been told and retold until it is almost unsalable. But 
I wondered -if I could find something about Casey's 
boyhood that would interest youngsters who dream 
about sometime pulling throttles. I found that he 
spent his boyhood at Cayce (Kay-see), Kentucky, on 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. That he met the 
trains at the water tank, talked to trainmen of the 
locomotive mechanism, and told them he would one 
day run an engine. I learned that the town of his 
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boyhood gave him his nickname, ‘‘Cayce,’’ which 
shortly developed into Casey, the name by which he 
was known through life. This story sold at once to 
a boys’ magazine. 

I learned also that Casey was a Catholic, that he 
was baptized in a small town in Mississippi, that he 
belonged to a Catholic church in Jackson, Tennessee, 
and that he was buried in a Catholic burial ground 
there. These facts woven into his story might be 
interesting to people of that faith, I thought. The 
Holy Name Journal sent me an encouraging check 
for the story with this angle into the life of the 
famous engineer. 

Then there was that other famous railroad story— 
that of the heroine, Kate Shelley, the fifteen-year-old 
Iowa girl who raced madly down a railroad track 
at midnight through a terrible storm to flag a pas- 
senger train. But about everybody interested already 
knew her story by heart. However, I read an account 
that she was devoutly religious and that a_ plaque 
honoring her had been placed in the wall of a Metho- 
dist church in Boone, Iowa. Here was my angle-— 
I thought. And being a Methodist, I jumped at it, 
visioning my name emblazoned in bold letters in 
our own church paper. But, alas, her nephew, Jack, 
wrote me that she was a Catholic, as well as were 
all those of her immediate family, and that she was 
born in Ireland. 

Well, the Catholic church has a press, and a pretty 
large and lucrative one. But I had to send the 
story emphasizing her faith out six times before I 
received a check in return. Not a bad investment, at 
that. 

Next was that familiar story of ‘Death Valley 
Scotty,” topped by his famous ride from Los Angeles 
to Chicago in 44 hours and 54 minutes. Who hasn't 
heard it? But who knows who was on the train 
with him, who lined the tracks, what engineers 
pulled the throttle, what conductors controlled the 
train, and what was the greatest speed attained, and 
the average speed? The Santa Fe Railroad gave me 
the data, even to the weight of the engine and cars. 
It made a fair story, I thought. So did the editor 
of Judy’s. 

But you don’t have to stay on the railroad. Almost 
any industry has its famous stories, as does any sec- 
tion of the country. Often it isn’t always the subject; 
it’s the angle. 

Unique origins of place names is getting to be old 
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stuf. But on a map of Alaska I noticed the name 
of a town called Cake. I wondered if there were 
other “‘dishes”” among our place names. There were, 
dozens of them. I sold Chicken, Ham, Coffee, Pie, 
Corn, Flour, and dozens of other edibles—in the 
form of a short story article—to the American Res- 
taurant Magazine. Names in other fields were just 
as easily gleaned from the list. ‘War in the Postal 
Guide,” giving military names across the nation 
also brought a check. 

A sad but interesting story of the dreams of Aaron 
Burr to establish a kingdom west of the Alleghanies 
is well known to all historians. But what about the 
partner in the venture? The ‘fall guy?’’ My story, 
“Eden's Acres,” depicting the life and character of 
Harman Blennerhassett, the scholarly, gentlemanly, 
and wealthy gentleman whom Burr led into a web of 
circumstances that bankrupted him and made him a 
fugitive from justice sold early. 


e 

Too many people know about Chicago's under- 
ground railroad to make its story easily sold. (I 
can't keep off of trains.) But did too many people 
know that the tunnels beneath the Loop District 
were tapped by many stores, office buildings, res- 
taurants, and theaters, for free air conditioning? 
That men working on tunnel trains seldom had colds, 
and that they wear the same kind of clothing all the 
year around? That the temperature in the narrow 
passageways varies but a few degrees in any kind 
of weather? That no ventilation is needed because 
the small trains shuttling back and forth barely fill 
the openings and draw sufficient fresh air down from 
above? These and other technical facts made an 
article that sold to a railroad magazine the first 
time out. 

It's the new angle that does it. 

For many years I have made a study of income 
tax laws and I make out from 150 to 200 returns 
annually, principally for people in low wage brackets. 
But few are interested in the dry data of income 
tax regulations. I wondered, however, if I couldn't 
write an informative article by presenting the humor- 
ous side of claims wanted deducted, like the cost of 
tombstones or residential electric bills. With each 
preposterous claim wanted I gave the nearest regula- 
tion to it, together with the legal claim remotely 
related to it that gave the subject rise in the public's 
mind. America bought it. 

Sometimes a good subject crops up right in your 
home, a subject of interest to thousands. Have you 
overlooked one? I did for many years. 

We learned early that our boy had the highest 
I. Q. of the 300 students in his school. In junior 
high school he maintained his lead, as he did in high, 
topping off his career in the schools of our small 
town by being the valedictorian of his graduating 
class of 92. Nothing extraordinary there, you say. 
It happens in every town and in every school to some 
gifted child. 

Yes. but the student is usually of parents of the 
“elite,” the child of a doctor, lawyer, educator. 
And I was an unskilled workman in a railroad shop, 
trekking my way to work along Main street daily. 
My wife’s education was not as great as mine—and 
we were the parents of a genius, a small-town genius. 
And if you don’t believe secrets like this don’t 
travel fast in a small town, you just don’t know 
your small towns. My article on the trials I endured 
in siring a genius under these circumstances sold 
to the first editor who saw it—after I proved to 
him that a man in my position could be capable of 
writing an article of that kind. 
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Thanksgiving stories are as old as Thanksgiving. 
We all know the stories from Plymouth down 
through the years. But a few years ago when 
President Roosevelt set the date ahead one week 
repercussions and revolts were felt across the nation. 
It had to be set back finally. 

Why all this uproar? Was this the first time it 
had ever been changed? No, there was a time when 
it was changed almost annually. The president merel) 
decided at the beginning of the year what day o: 
days should be kept. Further, the Pilgrims were not 
the first to keep it. Days and feasts of Thanksgiving 
were as old as history. England kept the day any 
time good fortune came to the nation. Thanks 
giving day date has been changed dozens of times. 
Mayflower's Log took my story, ‘‘Juggled Holiday.” 

Odd laws make cartoons and articles that have 
sold. But the subject is getting a bit old. I won. 
dered about the reasons back of some of these laws. 
Here was an angle—a new angle. . 

A town in my home state has a law prohibiting 
lions from running at large on the streets. But why ’ 
A railroad circus came to town in the ‘nineties 
Young lions were born there and one was given to 
a youngster attending the show. He nurtured the 
whelp until it grew up and became a pet about the 
village. But many didn’t know this when visiting 
the town and were scared out of their wits when 
chased about (playfully) by an African lion. Thus 
the law. 

I picked a character, a salesman, whose footrace 
with Leo, and his plunge into the river to save his 
life, produced the last straw in bringing about the 
famous law, and made it into a humorous story 
True staggered me with its check. 

Since this was a railroad town, it was a railroad 
circus, and the lad owning the lion grew up to be 
a prominent official of the railroad (and I am a 
railroader). 1 put wheels under my story and sold it- 
in another version, of course—to Track, the maga- 
zine of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

All in all, the new angles to the story of an old 
law netted me $100. Not bad for a part-time write: 

You have read of guns, gunmen, gambling, drink- 
ing, and murder in some of the towns of the old 
West. Stories of this kind must be highly polished 
to sell. They are too well known. A few eastern 
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towns have like reputations, one of which is in my 
home state. It was once designated by a large news- 
paper as being the worst town in the worst county in 


the whole country. 


I cast about for an angle, an unused angle, for 
a story about this town—and found it in a scrap 
book containing items fifty years old. A motherly 
and Christian character had lived in the town through 
its whole hectic career, standing as a beacon of 


righteousness on a sinful shore. During the recent 
war she fed thousands of service men in her restau- 
rant and never accepted a dime in pay. In addition 
she was able to set aside a dollar a day to invest 
in war bonds. Too, she had been a moving spirit 
in her ehurch, aiding in bettering the moral and 
spiritual condition of her town through the decades. 


May I not crow too quickly, but three articles 
about her are long overdue to return. I believe all 
three have clicked. One stressed the aid she gave 
to military men regardless of race, creed, or color. A 
military publication has this one. Next, an article 
stressing her Presbyterian faith and works in con- 
nection with her story went to a magazine of her 
church press. (Now may I please take one more little 
train ride?) Third, a short article to the magazine 
of the railroad for which her father worked, which 
runs in front of her restaurant, and which carried 
many troop trains whose passengers often found time 
to get off and chat a while with her as they ate 
and drank “freely.” 

So we of the factual pen have this one thing to 
remember—get that unused angle, that different slant. 


LAW FOR THE WRITER 


“COLLECTIVE LIBEL” 
By Roger Sherman Hoar 


A reader inquires: 


“Is an author running any great risk of 
getting himself involved when he writes a 
story in which facts reflect unfavorably on 
the characters involved, such as the moun- 
tain feuds of the east or the shooting af- 
frays in the cattle lands or the mining towns 
of the old West?” 


It is not clear whether the inquirer means: (A) 
that the story reflects merely on a group or class, 
without mentioning names; or (B) that it reflects on 
several deceased historical or quasi-historical char- 
acters by name; or (C) that it reflects on living in- 
dividuals by name. : 

Accordingly I shall give three answers: 


A. I have been unable to find any recorded in- 
stance of a suit (successful or unsuccessful) by a 
member of a group or class, for a collective libel. 
The nearest thing to it is a suit by officers of a cor- 
poration, of which Corpus Juris (Vol. 37, page 11) 
says: 

"A defamatory communication against a 
corporation which does not reflect personally 
on its officers does not give a right of action 
to the officer or officers.” 


I should say that there is all the more reason for 
denying a right of action to a mere member of a 
group. But two cautions: 


First, take care not to run counter to some of the 
recent statutes against stirring up race and religious 
hatred. 

Secondly, remember that most editors have a violent 
taboo against even giving names to characters (par- 
ticularly villains) from which their race or religion 
can be deduced. 


B. As to historical characters, even livir.z ones, 
Corpus Juris (Vol. 36, page 1284) says: 

“Generally speaking, the public acts of 
public men may be the subject of fair com- 
ment and criticism, not only by the press 
but by the members of the public; the en- 
tire freedom of expression may be used in 
argument, sarcasm, and ridicule upon the 
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act or conduct itself. So the official acts 
of public officers may lawfully be made the 
subject of fair comment and criticism, espec- 
ially in the absence of express malice, not 
only by the press, but by members of the 
public... . But the general rule is that com- 
ment or criticism must be based or founded 
on truth.” 


And on page 1280: 

"A person, although not a public officer 
or candidate for public office, may occupy 
such a position respecting the public as to 
subject his conduct to the operation of the 
rule of comment or criticism.” 


As to the dead, Corpus Juris (Vol 37, page 
says: 

"As a general rule, no action lies by a 
third person for damages suffered by reason 
of defamation of another person. The ac- 
tion must be brought by the person against 
whom the defamatory charge has been made 
... The maligning of the memory of a de- 
ceased person is not a cause of action for 
damages in favor of his relatives where it 
does not affect their reputation.” 


C. The fact that Corpus Juris gives no separate 
treatment to defamation in fiction, as distinct from 
defamation in news-commentaries, is highly indicative 
that there have been practically no libel suits brought 
against novelists. I cannot remember any such suits, 
although I recall that one of Sir Walter Scott’s char- 
acters once challenged him to a duel. 

Nevertheless, I advise caution in portraying the 
characters of /iving men and women, especially non- 
public: characters, as to whom (of course) the ordi- 
nary rules of libel apply. 


Oo 0 


WRITER’S CRAMP 
By Olivia Young 


My desk is stocked with paper pads, 
My pen, with three-year ink; 

But tools, I find, are not enough . . . 
I must sit down and think! 
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IN COLORS 


By NETA L. FRAZIER 


DO you, when explaining a subject, automatically 
reach for a pencil and begin to sketch your idea? Do 
your friends pityingly inquire, “Must we draw you 
a picture?’ In. other words, are you the visual 
type? Then you and I are in the sar.e class at school 
and the pigtail method of plotting may help you, 
as it has helped me. 

For years I'd been searching for a_ satisfactory 
method of picturing a plot; something in the nature 
of’a graph or sketch, that I could see and work at 
with m~ pencil. The best I had been able to devise 
was to diagram the plot as we used to diagram sen- 
tences in grammar school. 

In this method. I used a long straight line for the 
main thread of the plot, with diagonal l'nes repre- 
senting the contributing factors and lesser plot 
theeads_ similar to the placing of adjectives. ad- 
verbs and phrases which modify the sub‘ect and 
predicate of a sentence. The diagram proved help- 
ful in showing the relationship of these var‘ous fac- 
tors but I was unable to use it satisfactorily to por- 
trav subsequent entanglements or complications. And 
just there was where I needed visual aid in plotting. 

In this business of writing. one never knows from 
what source an idea will spring. Certainly I did not 
expect hely in plotting stories when during the war 
I joired the Gray Ladies of the Red Cross ard went 
to the Army hospital to visit sick soldiers, but that 
was exactly where I found it. 

One of our duties was to help with small craft 
work, things the men could male while lying flat in 
bed. Among these was belt making. Most popular 
was the belt braided of strands of plastic m7terial 
in brieht colors much as we givls used to braid our 
pieta‘ls. We would hely the ratient select colors 
with cortrast which would mate a pleasine 
eTect wher braided ‘n a rattern. Then we would 
start the helt for him showine him how to hold 
the strards back at the edres. where ore should 90 
over and where under another, to make a contin- 
uous pattern. 

After he worked at it alone for awhile. we would 
go back to cheek progress. Often we found him per- 
plexed ard discouraged because something was 
wrong. His work was twisted, perhavs. Or the 
blue strand had disappeared while the red one took 
over. However, it was never too difficult to show 
him what was wrone, because the strong, clear 
colors were easv to follow with the eve. We could 
cuickly vo back to the snot where the mista’e hid 
heen made nick un that blue strand again and put 
it in its rightful place. 

Ore dav it came to me in a flash that here was 
wht I had been looking for—a visual method of 
plotting. I could hardly wait to get home and put 
it down on paper. with colored crayons. 

At the morent I was working on a novel for 
teon-are sirls. Analyzing mv storv idea I discovered 
that it corsisted of four main elements: Informa- 
tow about a certain career; Inspiration, through a 
theme: Irtrieue thouch a mvsterv: Thrill through a 
romance. On a slip of paper I wrote: 


1. Thread of information—GREEN. 


PIGTAIL PLOTTING 


2. Thread of inspiration—YELLOW. 
3. Thread of mystery—RED. 
4. Thread of romance—BLUE. 


In belt making, I recalled, all the strands must 
start at one place, the begitning of the belt, where 
they were firmly anchored to a buckle. I went 
through my first chapter, marking with the appro- 
priate crayons the portions referring to the different 
strands of the plot. When I came to the end I saw 
I had used green. yellow and blue, all right, but 
where was red? Oh—oh, that would mever do. In 
went a small paragraph hinting at the mystery to 
come. Immediately the plot was heightened in in- 
terest. So on with each chapter. 

There is, however, one important difference be- 
tween braiding a belt and braiding a plot. Whereas 
a belt acquires merit from repetition of the same 
pattern, in the same order of colors, a plot needs 
variety from chapter to chapter. Again the colored 
crayons came to my aid. If one chapter followed the 
scheme, yellow, red, blue, green, the next should 
have yellow, red, blue, green or red. green, blue. 
yellow. 

I do not wish to imply that every chapter must 
include every thread of the story. Some chapters, 
naturally, stress theme, some romance, some mys- 
tery, etc. Occasionally it is all right to omit one 
thread in one chapter. but if so, it must be picked 
up again and emphasized in the next. to keep the 
rlot in balance and all elements of the story moving. 
By checking each chapter with my crayons, I could 
easily trace where one element had been neglected, 
or perhaps, over-emphasized, and correct it. 

This colored crayon technique may betray an in- 
fantile mind. but I must confess that never before 
tave I written a story so easily and quickly, nor 
with such assurance. Often before. editors had com- 
mented on ore of my stories, “Good characterization, 
but nlot weak; or “Dialogue excellent. plot weak.” 
So frequently that fatal, “Plot weik.’’ This time. 
first time out, the comment was, “A rattling good 
story.” 

So, if you're the visual type, buy a box of colored 
cravons, practice on your hair or mustache if you've 
forgotten the art of braiding, and put your plots into 
red. yellow, blue and green pigtails. 


An Author to His Lady Love 
By Fairfax Downey 


Oh marrv me. dear. I exhort you. 
Perhaps it’s true I can’t support you. 
But pangs of hunger we can ease 

At frequent literary teas. 

Whv even worry over eating 

When famous people vou'll be meeting? 
Of course it’s true it must be reckoned 
Mv work comes first and you'd be second. 
Though I may gad with other beauties, 
Experiences are author s duties. 

And if some day vou do without me, 
Then you can write a book about me. 


The Author & Journalist 


ist 


By MERRILL FOLSOM 


SELL YOUR OPINIONS 


THE fun, the income and 
the writing experience to be de- 
rived from composing news- 
paper editorials is often over- 
looked by free-lance writers, 
partly because of a misconcep- 
tion that editorials come only 
from the pens of editors’ and 
publishers. 

Major editorials that define 
a newspaper's broad policies on 
dominant civic and political is- 
sues do come invariably from 
the inner sanctums. But as a 
newspaper man for the last 
twenty-four years with dailies 
ranging from the smallest to the largest I know that 
editors of many varieties of papers welcome good 
editorials on timely miscellaneous subjects when sub- 
mitted by persons who are authorities on special 
subjects, understand the technique of writing edi- 
torials, assemble thoughts with sound and balanced 
judgment, and possess the professional confidence 
of the editors. Dropped on the desks of men ha- 
rassed by a multiplicity of copy-production duties, 
such editorials will often bring cheers and adequate 
compensation. 

Rare is the writer who does not possess an opinion 
on current topics—often a violent opinion—and he 
should welcome the opportunity to present it coher- 
ently and persuasively to the largest possible audi- 
ence in his community. Wherever he goes, some 
idea will suddenly occur to him that should be 
rolled into an editorial. Perhaps the crusader’s in- 
stinct will motivate him; chiefly he will be concerned, 
like a good conversationalist, with molding into 
words and public significance some interesting idea 
so commonplace that many persons have brushed past 
it. 

Themes emerge in the mind while writers are on 
buses and trains, wakeful at night, driving automo- 
biles, eating or conversing. The rough draft of many 
an excellent editorial has been scribbled spontan- 
eously on the back of an envelope or edge of a news- 
paper on a commuter’s train, the thoughts pyramid- 
ing logically with each click of wheels on rail. 

The editorial might consist of a plea for more 
hathing beaches, shelters for skaters, cleaner gutters, 
highway modernization. Or it might be a comment 
on plans for improvements that city fathers have al- 
ready proposed. It might concern the anniversary 
of a church or college, or a campaign of any organ- 
ization possessing universal esteem. Perhaps it would 
deal solely with some thrilling observation of na- 
ture and constitute a presentation of poetry, music 
and painting in the form of editorial prose—treating 
the subject as do the editorial page poems that some 
papers buy every day. At any rate, the subject would 
be timely and of wide general interest. And it would, 
of course, conform with the policies of the paper 
that is to buy it. A study of the paper should 
be made in advance to determine its style of writing 
and choice of ideas. 

Editorials I have sold to metropolitan papers have 
included “A City Without Strikes,” dealing with the 
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Merrill Folsom 


a 


labor harmony of a large industrial) community; 
“Parkway. Tolls,” giving the pros and cons of levy- 
ing tolls to pay for special highways; ‘The County 
Budget,” analyzing chief items and trends in‘ forth- 
coming public expenditures; “Court House Fiasco,” 
describing a farcical matrimonial trial; “New Air- 
port,” listing the purposés and problems of landing 
field operation. Others have called attentidn “to the 
fiscal, esthetic and recreational aspects of mew audi- 
toriums, parks, colleges and governmental manage- 
ment systems. 

In offering editorials for sale, groundwork should 
be laid in advance to win the confidence of the editors 
you are to approach with manuscripts. The editors 
must possess implicit confidence in your integrity 
and expert knowledge, and they must feel friendly 
toward you. Beyond that, the material you submit 
and the arguments contained will stand or fall on 
their own merits. 

Newspaper offices are uSually close at hand, and 
it would be best to*submit your editdrials in! person. 
Deal with the editor of the editorial page, if the 
paper affords one. Otherwise see the man who su- 
pervises editorials; he may be the city editor or the 
publisher. In these conferences you will learn 
how long to make an editorial. The length will 
doubtless depend on the significance of the subject. 
An editorial about a flower garden might be worth 
150 words; an analysis of a municipal budget might 
require 800 words. 

As for rates, do not expect too much. Perhaps 
an editorial will bring only $5.-or-$10. But consid- 
ering the swift and spontaneous preparation of 
many editorials: and the fact that newspaper rates 
for general copy usually range under $10 a column, 
the pay for editorials is not skimpy. And remember 
you are dealing with newspapers, where speed and 
protocol are different from those of magazines; do not 
ask for the return of your manuscript. 

In the broadest sense there are two types of edi- 
torial styles. One embraces balanced analysis and 
thought on a specific subiect, with a conclusion that 
seems perfectly reasonable. poised, moderate and 
fair. This type is preferred in most newspapers. If 
the editorial is to show that Joe Zilch is a charlatan 
and swindler, it begins by mentioning his virtues. It 
reports that he does not beat his wife, that he goes 
to church on Sundays and that he had rendered 
some service to the community. But then it reports 
his unforgivable traits and. concludes by stating 
that he should be removed from public office. 

The other variety, often preferred by tabloids and 
the papers that ‘“‘write down’ to mass_ readers, 
starts with the flat statement that Joe Zilch is a 
swindler and should be tossed into the nearest 
political refuse can. There is no mincing words in 
this gee-whiz, go-to-hell type of editorial; little 
good is conceded to Joe at any time. A column- 
long editorial in one of the world’s biggest and 
most successful tabloids discussed a new book and 
was captioned “We Call It Baloney and Say the 
Hell With It.””. This makes a lively editorial page, 
but the writing of such pieces had better be left to 
the special craftsmen who sit at the elbow of the 
publisher. 
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The balanced type, however, fits into the cate 
gory of good writing and poised thinking. The 
over-all tone can be the lofty view of any sensible 
and intelligent person, like the view you would ex- 
pect from the most expert judge. And unlike the 
writing of articles, the composing of an editorial 
does not require anecdotes. 

To explain the balanced type, let us say that the 
fictitioas City of Excelsior is considering the estab- 
lishment of a municipal university. The editorial 
would start by giving the proponents’ ideas, in this 
manner: 

“Plans for founding new universities are always 
alluring, especially in these years of crowded class- 
rooms and bulging dormitories. An organization of 
business men and educators, known as the University 
of Excelsior Sponsors, is urging the city to establish 
and operate a university that would provide equal 
educational opportunities to all residents; help 
to expand human understanding in this critical 
period; aid our young men and women culturally, 
spiritually and professionally. With equal cogency 
the committee points to Excelsior’s position as one 
of the wealthiest cities in the nation and to the fact 
that many communities of less wealth and popu- 
lation possess tax-supported universities.” 

Having stated the problem, we should now pry 
into the complete background, itemizing the opposi- 
tion to offset the impact of the one-sided enthusiasm 
of the proponents. 

“City officials,’ it would continue, “should study 
all ramifications before committing the taxpayers to 
th’s new venture, which would presumably continue 
forever. They should remember that the tax rate. 
already high, is still rising; that the city pioneered 
too soon for its own fiscal good in building airports 
at local expense; that the public schools already 
offer advanced training on a leval with that of 
many colleges of a decade ago; that a full-fledged 
university could not be created overnight to meet 
current needs.” 

Both sides of the problem have now been touched 
upon to the core, briefly but not superficially. We can 


WHY SOME POETS STAY BANKRUPT 


IN the January, 1948, Author & Journel’st. | 
was allowed to introduce the list of Verse Maga- 
zines. The first group is headed, “Verse Magazines 
Making Cash Payment.” Twelve such magazines are 
listed. Turn back to that list. and study the rates 
of “payment.” This list of 12 breaks down as fol- 
lows: Two are foreign markets, from Australia and 
Scotland; the chance for American acceptance is not 
large. One is a religious magazine; membership in 
its poetry society is required. Two are overstocked, 
and accept no poems now. One claims “modest 
payment’’—and as a matter of fact pays nothing. 
One pays $5 for one poem only; nothing for the 
rest. One pays $5 for the best 10 poems; nothing 
for the rest. 

That leaves three possible paying markets. One 
claims ‘‘payment by arrangement and according to 
value’; but since its rate for short fiction has $10 
as maximum payment, this may be disregarded as 
a genuine paying market. That leaves two paying 
magazines out of the twelve: one at 50 cents the 
line, one at “quality rates.” 

Poets should know that there are many magazines 
(not “verse magazines”) that use and pay for poetry. 
These are included in the other A. & J. market list- 
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now relate what we personally think about a new 
college. In doing this, of course, we are committing 
the paper and consequently must proceed cautiously 
and with poise. Unless justice is clearly on one side, 
and you and the paper are fully prepared to ‘'stick out 
your necks” and maintain your position, you can 
stimulate public thinking and round out your edi- 
torial in good form in this manner: 

“An exceptionally large percentage of young men 
and women here want to go to college, but would 
they uniformly welcome a university run by public 
officials? (You mean politicians, but don’t say it.) 
Would the taxpayers want the costs of a university 
reflected in their tax bills? Could some existing 
factory or Army building be obtained for university 
occupancy? Is transportation in Excelsior adequate 
for day students? How much of an endowment from 
private philanthropies might be available in this era 
of diminishing private fortunes? Should the fees be 
nominal or sufficient to meet operating expenses? 
These are but a few of the preliminary questions 
that must be answered. The City Council should 
appomt a special committee comprising economists. 
manufacturers, war veterans and educators to find 
the answers.” 

If the writer feels poetical inspiration, he could 
write about checkerberries (if it 1s timely) and the 
wonders of walking in mullioned sunlight and 
dappled shade in search of them; the pleasure of 
rubbing the leaves in hands and inhaling the nostril- 
tickling wintergreen fragrance; the history of the 
berries and their true Latin name. the editorial 
must, of course, be up-to-the-minute, speak with 
authority and instght, and inspire thought for a 
substantial percentage of readers. 

And even in the nature editorial you can raise a 
debatable question. Do the November hills look 
naked, their rough stone outcroppings ugly to the 
eye? Or do they possess beauty and strength, with 
the disappearance of summer foliage exposing the 
majesty and longevity of gnarled oaks? Your heart 
could dictate, and stir thousands of other hearts to 
feel, that the stark trees are noble, well-rooted and 
reaching symbolically toward the heavens. 


By Clement Wood 


ings carried during a year. Among them are most 
of the general national magazines and women’s maga- 
zines; quite a few of the specialized magazines—- 
love stories, adventure stories, and so on; The New 
Yorker; The Saturday Review of Literature; Esquire 
(rarely) and other specialized magazines ; newspapers. 
led by the New York Times and Herald-Tribune. 
and including the Christian Science Monitor; Ted 
Malone’s page in Radio Mirror; Washington Post 
and Evening Star; and a few others. Special mar- 
kets may be opened up—as appropriate poems for 
fraternal and luncheon club magazines, and_ spe- 
cialized poems appropriate to almost any specialized 
magazine, as nature, outdoor life, railroad, pet maga- 
zines, and so on. And there is always the possibility 
of putting over a ‘‘Poem-a-Day” feature with any 
good syndicate. 

Berton Braley is one of many poets who, I am 
told, nets his $5000 a year and* up from poetry. 
Song lyricists net in the higher brackets. For the 
average poet, this problem of marketing is a nut 
that only a J. Rufus Wallingford could crack. Poets 
don’t want to write Burma Shave jingles all their 
lives. The problem is open to the house for dis- 
cussion. 


The Author & Journalist 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, 


AND IRISH MARKETS. rex m 


By ARTHUR J. GRENFELD 


Our Time, 28 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W.C.2. (M) Accepts short stories, poems, and articles 
on topical subjects such as contemporary literature, 
music, drama, films, and painting. Payment about 1!/, 
cents a word. Editor, Edgell Rickword. 


People, 92 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. (W) Ac- 
cepts exclusive and special news-feature stories of 
300-500 words. Must be of strong human interest or 
possessing unusual appeal. Payment varies. Edtior, 
Harry Ainsworth. 

Parents, Link House, 24 Store St., London, W.C.1. 
(M) Interested in articles dealing with care of the 
child, and running the home. Also uses photographs 
and drawings in line and wash. Payment about 34 
cent a word. Editor, Doris Hennessey. 

Picture Post, 43 Shot Lane, London, E.C.4. (W) 
A profusely illustrated magazine, containing a few 
articles in each issue of topical interest. Payment at 
the rate of $40. 

Persuasion, 1 New Bond St., London, W.1. (Q) 
Invites articles on all topical subjects, really well 
written, on the press, radio, films, public relations, 
propaganda, advertising, etc. Payment varies, but 
good. Editor, John M. Ryan. 

Pitman's Business Education, Pitman House, 39 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (M) Invites 
articles on business administration, administrative and 
executive work, languages, economics, commerce, 
banking, finance, insurance, accountancy, secretaryship 
and personalities. A good market for the writer with 
specialized knowledge. Payment by arrangement. Edi- 
tor, G. K. Bucknall. 

Political Quarterly, Monk’s House, Rodmell, near 
Lewes, Sussex. Accepts articles on political topics. 
Payment about 1/4, cent a word. Editor, Leonard 
Woolf. 

Poetry London, 26 Manchester Square, London, 
W.1. Published irregularly. Invites poems of the best 
style and literary value, articles on poetry, review 
of books on poems, etc. Payment $4 a page, or by 
arrangement. Editor, Thurairajah Tambimuttu. 

Psychologist, Manfield House, 1 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2. (M) Accepts practical articles 
on psychology, written authoritatively, about 1500 
to 2000 words. Payment varies. Editor, Frank J. 
Allard. 

Punch, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. (W) This 
famous publication uses bright, original and amusing 
articles of from 600 to 800 words, and also humor- 
ous poetry. Payment varies. Editor, E. V. Knox. 

Psychology Magazine, Psychology House, Marple, 
Cheshire, England. Requires short stories of the 
character study type, and articles on life generally, 
such as are usually found in this type of magazine. 
Length about 1500 words. Payment oe arrangement. 
Editor, Robert Heap. 

Quiver, Amalgamated Press Ltd., John Carpenter 
House, John Carpenter St., London, E.C.4. (M) Ac- 
cepts short stories and articles up to 3000 words, and 
serials up to 40,000 words. Illustrations appreciated. 
Payment varies. This magazine caters to people with 
a religious background, so writers should avoid any 
irreligiousness. 

The Quarterly Review, 50 Albemarle St., London, 
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W.1. This old and high class publication welcomes 
articles from any part of the world and by any writer. 
The maximum length is 5000 words. Articles on any 
topical subject, such as politics, art, literature, his- 
tory, religion, science, and international affairs will 
be sympathetically considered. Payment varies, Editor. 
Sir John Murray. 

The Recorder, 133 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
(W) Invites articles from writers who can write au- 
thoritatively on topical subjects dealing with industry, 
trade and commerce. Good opening for exclusive news 
and photographs. Payment by arrangement. Editor, 
William J. Brittain. 

Red Letter, Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. (W) Accepts short love stories up to 
4000 words, serials with strong feminine appeal, and 
articles of interest to women. Payment varies. 

Red Star Weekly, Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.4. Requires short stories of from 1000 
to 4000 words, and short serials, strong in emotional 
and dramatic interest. Payment varies. Cartoons also 
used. 

Reveille, 132 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (W) Uses 
short stories up to 500 words, and articles of similar 
length, on anything of interest to ex-servicemen and 
women and to present members of the forces, such 
as sport, football, racing, and rehabilitation. Payment 
about 34 cents a word. 


Scotland’s Magazine, 41 George St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. (M) Articles of 2000 to 3000 words on 
anything of interest to the Highlanders will be con- 
sidered. Must be written authoritatively. Payment 
varies. 

Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. (W): 
Uses articles of 1200 to 1500 words on topical sub- 
jects. Payment varies. Editor, H. Wilson Harris. 

Secrets and Flame, 186 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 
(W) Requires short stories of 2000 to 4000 words, 
longer stories of about 6000 words, and serials of any 
length but suitable for division into installments of 
about 5000 words. This is a magazine for the work- 
ing girl and housewife. Payment varies. 

Selected Writing, 84 Victoria St., Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. (Q) Invites short stories up to 5000 
words, and poems of any length. Must of the 
highest class. Payment by arrangement. Editor, Mau- 
rice Fridberg, says that new writers, preferably young, 
are especially welcome. 

Seven, 28 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
(Q) Invites short stories, articles, poems, and car- 
toons. Payment about 1 cent a word. Editor, Sydney 
D. Tremayne. 

Store, 356 Oxford St., London, W.1. (M) Articles 
required of 1000 to 1500 words on merchandising, 
business, etc. Payment varies. 

Sexton Blake Library, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London, E.C.4. (Fortnightly) Accepts complete 
detective stories of about 60,000 words. A new con- 
tributor is advised to study this publication, for 
stories should have Sexton Blake and Tinker as the 
main characters. A sample copy may be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the editor, at the above address. 

Stag, 14 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham 2, England. 
(Q) Uses short stories with a strictly masculine ap- 
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peal, articles on sport, and such like subjects of in- 
terest to men, paragraphs, fillers, jokes, humorous 
verse, photographs, and cartoons. Payment 1 cent to 
4 cents a word; $8 to $21 for cartoons and pictures. 
Editor, Bevis Winter. 

Strand Magazine, Southampton St., London, W.C.2 
(M) This world-famous magazine invites short stories 
and articles, poetry and photographs. Payment by 
arrangement. 

Sun Bathing Review, Link House, 24 Store St., 
London, W.C.1. (Q) Invites articles of 800 to 1000 
words on sun and air bathing, nudism, psychology, 
etc., and illustrations of outdoor sun-bathing. Pay- 
ment varies. Editor, Gordon Spencer. 

Sunday Chronicle, Kemsley House, London, W.C.1. 
(W) Invites articles of 800 to 1200 words on topical 
and provocative subjects, news features, and photo- 
graphs. High rates of payment. Editor, F. Moir 
Brown. 

Sunday Companion, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London, E.C.4, (Fortnightly) Accepts articles 
and short stories of a high moral character, also 
serials, anecdotes and photographs. As this publication 
caters to people of a religious nature, the writer 
should avoid any irreligiousness. Payment varies. 

Sunday Dispatch, Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4. 
(W) Accepts short stories of 1000 to 1500 words, 
and articles on topical subjects. At present needs 
chiefly exclusive news and pictures. Payment varies 
but is good. Editor, Charles Eade. 

Sunday Mail, Kemsley House, Glasgow. C.2. Scot- 
land. (W) Requires short-shorts, preferably humor- 
ous, series features, and short articles of human in- 
terest, written realistically. Payment varies. Editor, 
J. J. McCall. 

Sunday Pictorial, Geraldine House, Rolls Build- 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. (W) Always will- 
ing to give serious consideration to topical articles 
and photographs. Payment varies but is good. Editor. 
Hugh Cudlipp. 

Sunday Sun, Kemsley House, Westgate Road, New- 
castle, Northumberland, England. (W) Accepts arti- 
cles of 1000 to 1200 words, on any topical subject. 
Payment about 114 cents a word. Editor John Grey 
especially welcomes articles from new contributors 
and free-lances. 


Tatler, 1 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. (W) 
Accepts profusely illustrated articles on celebrities 
and events—political, social, stage, sporting. film. etc. 
—and occasionally satirical poetry. Payment varies. 
Editor, Sean Fielding. 

Time and Tide, 32 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1. 
(W) Requires short stories ana articles on topical 
subjects of about 1000 to 1500 words, and some 
poetry. Payment varies. Editor. Viscountess Rhondda. 

Today, 607-22, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. (Bi-M) Invites colorful factual arti- 
cles of interest to British people, profuselv illus- 
trated. Payment $40 to $60. Editor, Norman Kark. 

Tit-Bits, Tower House, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W.C.2. (Fortnightly) Careful consideration 
is always given to short articles. interviews. complete 
stories up to 1500 words, and humor. Suggestions 
for articles are welcomed. Payment varies. 

Travel, Woodlands Press. Hastings House, Nor- 
folk St., Strand, London, W.C.2. (Q) Invites illus- 
trated articles on travel, holidays, sport, etc. Payment 
by arrangement. 

Tribune, 222 Strand, London, W.C.2. (W) Re- 
quires authoritative articles on political subjects, 
slanted to Socialism. Payment about 1 cent a word. 

Trident, 130 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. (M) 
Invites articles, preferably illustrated, and short 
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stories, of between 1000 and 2000 words, on over- 
seas travel and the sea generally. Payment about 
1 cent a word. 

True Romances, 8 Temple Ave., London, E.C.4. 
(M) Invites stories of the confession type up to 
10,000 words, with strong love interest. Payment 
1 cent a word on acceptance. Editor, Mrs. J. M. 
Hadley. 

Truth, 10 Carteret St., London, S.W.1. (W) Ac- 
cepts articles and short stories up to 1000 words 
with a political and economic background. Payment 
about 1 cent a word. Editor, Collin Brooks. 

True Story Magazine, 8 Temple Ave., London, 
E.C.4. (M) Uses confession stories up to 10,000 
words. Payment 1 cent a word on acceptance. Editor. 
Mrs. J. M. Hadley. 


Universe, Field House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4. (W) Uses articles on topical subjects slanted 
to Roman Catholic tastes, up to 750 words, Payment 
by arrangement. ‘ 

Vogue, The Conde Nast Publications, 37 Golden 
Square, London, W.1. (M) Accepts articles on all 
topical subjects of interest to women, such as house 
decoration, cooking, and gardening, but not fashions. 
Payment varies. Editor, Audrey Withers. 


Voices, Wood House, Wigginton, Tring, Herts, 
England. (Q) Invites short stories up to 3000 words, 
articles up to 2000 words, and poems up to 50 lines. 
Articles should be on such subjects as art, literature, 
politics, education, philosophy, individualism, and 
agrarianism. Payment about 14 cent a word. Editor, 
Denys Val Baker. 


Weekly Welcome and Woman's Way, Thomson 
House, 12 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. Accepts short 
stories up to 4000 words, and serials up to 40,000 
words, suitable for family reading, and also articles 
on topical subjects of interest to women. Payment 
varies, on acceptance. 

Wide World Magazine, Tower House, Southampton 
St., Strand, London, W.C.2. (M) A good market for 
factual stories and articles of thrilling adventure up 
to 5000 words, preferably illustrated with as many 
photographs as possible. Editor Victor Pitt-Kethley 
would like the writer to enclose a written guarantee 
of the absolute veracity of his story, together with 
any other information about it which may help him 
to appreciate the value of the story but which the 
writer may not want to have included in the story. 
Payment good, but varies. 

Woman, 86 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. (W) 
Invites stories up to 5000 words of good literary 
standard, and serials up to 50,000 words. In the latter 
case a writer may submit only the first installment 
and a synopsis of the remainder. Payment by arrange- 
ment. Editor, Mary Grieve. 

Woman's Mirror, 270 N. Circular Road, Dublin, 
Ireland (M) Accepts short stories of from 2500 to 
4000 words, and articles on all topical subjects of 
interest to women, such as etiquette, beauty, fashion, 
dancing, dressmaking, and figure development, ac- 
companied by illustrations wherever possible. Rate 
of payment arranged by negotiation. Editor. E. Foley. 

Woman's Companion, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London, E.C.4. (W) Requires short stories of 
2500 to 3500 words of appeal to married women, 
serials of about 50,000 words, and articles on house- 
keeping, beauty culture, cooking, fashion, and child 
welfare, illustrated if possible. Payment by arrange- 
ment. 

Woman and Beauty, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London, E.C.4. (M) Invites authoritative arti- 
cles on beauty and fashion, written by experts, and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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I SHOOT PEOPLE — 


FOR PROFIT 


IT is true: I shoot people for 
profit. But on/y with a camera, 
and only to illustrate my own 
newspaper and other features. 

When I first wrote features, 
I requested a photo from each 
person I interviewed. Almost 
everyone whom I wrote up into 
a feature-story gave or sent me 
a photo. And then, one day, 
corresponding with a_ well- 
known feature writer on a New 
York newspaper, I was told 
that the ‘conventional photos” 
Montgomery Mulford Were not nearly so interesting 

as human-interest shots. I also 
learned this when, after having written and pictured 
a feature, a newspaper would send a cameraman out 
and make a human-interest shot of my subject. More 
than once I saw a picture the day after my pictorial 
feature appeared, showing the subject of the feature 
in some intimate or human pose. ’ 

So I bought a camera during the first part of 
1947, to be used commercially, to take certain pic- 
tures to illustrate some of my features. Within one 
year's time I contracted orders that netted me more 
than seven hundred dollars. That was a good be- 
ginning. 

Since buying that camera, I have learned some 
worthwhile things which I would like to pass along. 

The first thing I have to say to the camera en- 
thusiast is: move in close! That may not be classic 
English, but it is explanatory. Too many amateurs 
snap pictures of subjects too far away. Why? Afraid 
of the people? You shouldn’t be. Get in just as 
close as possible. Eliminate much of the background 
scenery—since you want to feature the persons pos- 
‘ing! By getting in close you assure that the features 
of the persons photographed show up well. 

My camera has a photoflash attachment, as any 
camera must have for the writer who seeks to picture 
persons he interviews. And I’ve found that the flash 
is good even out of doors! Probably no more than 
one person out of a hundred has realized this; but 
shadows can be eliminated, and a “dark side” of a 
subject illuminated, by the use of flash outdoors. Ex- 
periment along this line; you can’t go wrong. 

On bright and sunny days the flash may not be 
needed; but there are many days when the flash will 
serve to supply the deficiency in sunlight. Even a 
sunny picture often shows a “‘shady side;’’ but the 
flash, properly done, will eliminate this ‘‘side.” 

When one takes a picture for publication. the 
elimination of shadows is important. (The news- 
paper which employs me has rejected many sub- 
mitted photos merely because shadows interfered and 
spoiled an otherwise good picture.) 

These remarks are not addressed to the professional 
photographer; but to the newspaper feature writer, 
the freelance. and others who may be interested in 
taking pictures to illustrate their copy. My camera 
is only an adyunct to my work; my main tool is my 
typewriter. My camera comes to my defense to pic- 
ture the subject of each feature. 


April, 1948 


By MONTGOMERY MULFORD 


I find that the feature writer doesn’t need to in- 
vest in a great deal of money for a camera. I find 
the newspaper camera—such as the speed graflex— 
good, but too cumbersome for me to carry. I pur- 
chased a Kodak Reflex with flash-attachments. It 
serves my purpose; and the only extra work I must 
go through is the enlargement of my photographs. 
But they are clear—good—and suitable. And they've 
sold, which is the main point, when enlarged. 


oo 
TRUE CRIME WRITERS 


Pauline Bloom, chairman Pulp Writers’ Section, 
The Authors’ Guild, The Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, 6 E. 39th St.. New York 16, announces that 
the Pulp Wsiters’ Section now has two craft groups 
for True Crime Writers. These groups, one on the 
East Coast and one in the West, ase now function- 
ing successfully, and will welcome hearing from True 
Crime Writers in all parts of the country. Regular 
meetings are being held to discuss various problems 
which prevail in this field. To help in this program, 
True Crime Writers are urged to get in touch with 
either committee immediately. If there are any other 
parts of the country with a wide concentration of 
True Crime Writers, another committee will be 
formed. For full information and announcement of 
forthcoming meetings, write Charles Boswell, Esq., 
Pulp Writers’ Section, The Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, 6 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y., or Edward S. 
Sullivan, Pulp Writers’ Section, The Authors League 
of ce 1655 North Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


| HISTOR 


“Don’t get excited. I’m just doing a little research 
work.” 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


SEASON .. . WITH CARE 
By KATHLEEN O'BYRNE GRECE 


MY ARTICLE, “June Brides,” was back 
again. But this time the rejection slip was different; 
something mew had been added. A few words in 
the editor’s own handwriting, no less. 

“Not ‘summery’ enough; sorry!” 

‘June Brides’ had been written in December, dur- 
ing Christmas week, to be exact. Christmas carols 
blared from every radio in the house, the smell of 
Christmas trees filled the foyer, and in my living- 
room the thermometer registered a snappy 62°, 
while the inadequate radiator rattled and knocked 
loudly and futilely in the corner. 

To put it mildly, it had been pretty difficult to 
concentrate on orange blossoms, filmy tulle and 
balmy June breezes. 

But, as every good writer knows, a seasonal article 
must be out seeking a home for itself from four 
to six months ahead, and if I wanted to get ‘June 
Brides” out in time, it had to be written in December 
or thereabouts. 

At least that’s what I thought, then. And here it 
was, home again, for the third time . . . because 
it wasn’t enough! 

Then and there I decided to quit trying to write 
summer articles, stories and verse in the winter. 
And I wouldn't do any winter masterpieces in July 
or August, either, from now on! 

Remember when you were a kid, how far away 
next December seemed, viewed from the middle of 
a hot July day? How you sometimes doubted that 
there actually was such a thing as Christmas? 

Up here in my ‘Fifth Heaven” New York walk-up, 
there are days during the summer when the atmos- 
phere more nearly resembles Hades . . . I've dripped 
at every pore while I tried to paint a word picture 
of frost and snow and northern wastes . . . and 
wishful thinking didn’t help a bit! 

So, too, shivering over the temperamental radiator 
in December, I'd found it difficult to project myself 
into a buttercup-dotted meadow, basking under the 
passionate rays of a summer sun. 

They say it takes a hungry man to dream up 
mouth-watering recipes; as my Irish grandmother 
would say, “I’ve never starved a winter yet,” but 
I'm sure that if such an experience were mine, I'd 
undoubtedly take note after note of my symptoms 
and agony . I'd never be tempted to do de- 
scriptions of the mythical meals I might be enjoying! 

A few weeks after “June Brides’’ came home for 
the third time, I attended a June wedding. After 
the church ceremony and home reception, my head 
still buzzing with impressions of the beautiful bride 
(yep, another!) the church and home decorations, 
the music, the food, the family and guests and their 
behavior, I sat me down and re-wrote “June Brides’. 
With the perfume of orange blossoms hovering, and 
the strains of Lohengrin echoing in my ears, it was 
not only easy to do, but a positive pleasure! 

Then I filed the draft away in a folder marked 
‘January.”” During the months that followed, when- 
ever I'd see an item on the subject of June Brides, 
I'd clip or copy and file it away with the article. In 
January, out came the folder, some of the new ma- 
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terial I'd garnered was incorporated, the article was 
given a final polishing, and off it went. 

Way back there in June I'd already selected my 
market; in fact, I'd slanted my article towards a 
particular magazine, keeping in mind word lengths, 
taboos, etc., all of which important data I'd gleaned 
from a serious study of at least three copies of said 
magazine. 

This time, I'm happy to report, “June Brides’ was 
accepted first time out. Was it taken because it 
breathed a more authentic ‘‘June-orange-blossom-and- 
wedding-cake” aroma? 

Could be! I like to think so. 


I FOUND A SHORT-CUT 
By KITTY HARWOOD 


I KNOW of nothing which is quite such a shot- 
in-the-arm, or so quickly improves the style, as 
being able to work with an editor on a story or 
article. 

The catch sometimes is that the struggle is long, 
weary, and discouraging before the beginner ever 
manages even to flag down an editor. By chance, 
I happened on a short-cut which I consider the luck- 
iest literary break I ever had. 

Here's the formula based on my lucky break: 
Look around your town for some organization like 
a Youth Center, the Red Cross, a club with a civic 
project, or any social agency you prefer. Next, offer 
yourself as a writer (at no charge) of their pub- 
licity. I'll be glad to eat this article if you have 
any trouble in landing such a job. More than likely 
the group you pick out will fall on your neck with 
loud outcries of thankfulness. I recommend, how- 
ever, that you give your choice the most thorough 
consideration. Do a lot of asking around among 
your friends, especially those in the “know,” before 
making your selection. If you are going to carry the 
banner for some undertaking, you won't do it well 
unless you yourself are really sold. 

Now you are a newspaperman (or woman). You 
have gone to work for as many newspapers as there 
are newspapers in your town, and for any local 
Magazines in your vicinity, too. 

It's comforting to know that you needn't feel 
apologetic to anybody for spreading your copy around, 
for in a deal like this everybody benefits. Bene- 
ficiaries include yourself, the cause you've espoused. 
and even the newspapers which will be only too 
willing to help train your newspaper style so that 
your material can be printed verbatim. 

If you're fearful that this will prevent you from 
developing individuality, forget it. Unless I’m utterly 
balmy, a brief stretch of newspaper work will teach 


SPECIALIZING PLUS 
By GRACE STILLMAN MINCK 


Adelbert Allen in old army days 

Was a camouflage expert. Now a writer of tales, 
He adapts his old knowledge in so many ways 

Each Editor's search through his manuscript fails 

To discover the theme that poor A. worked upon. 
(And at times even he can’t explain where it’s gone). 
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you basic things about writing that apply to any 
style under the sun-fiction or non-fiction. You'll 
begin “playing over your head,” so to speak, by 
regularly handing in copy to a critical editor who 
intends to use it, in some form or other. 

When your peachy little opus crammed with 
lovely writing comes out a four-line filler under city 
news, that’s teaching you, brother, fast! For that same 
kind of practical criticism, you’d have to pay big 
money to an agency. 

A useful civic service, newspaper friendships, val- 
uable town contacts, the feeling you “know your 
way around” better, are some of the by-products of 
a volunteer publicity job. The exercise your imagi- 
nation will get is not to be sneezed at either. In the 
course of a year or so you will have turned your 
subject upside down, inside out, hindside before- 
most, shaking ideas out of it. You will have learned 
to sit on all your material like a hen on a nest, and 
hatch out one story at a time, developing one phase 
then another, constantly building your subject. This 
gives your stories variety and color. At the end of a 
year your publicity should be just as fresh and in- 
teresting to the reader, the editor and yourself, as it 
was in the beginning. If you've accomplished that, 
you've learned a lot of writing technique. 

Two words of warning: At the beginning of your 
job have a friendly—but well understood—agreement 
with your chosen organization that you, and you 
alone, release stories to the press. All news must 
be turned in to you. Otherwise you can not plan 
your program; you will never be certain that your 
promise of an “‘exclusive’’ story will be kept; and 
you will beat your head against the wall to see a 
six-line paragraph in the paper where (with proper 
handling) a front page feature should have been. 

Secondly: Trust the editor; be honest with him; 
be reliable and accurate; keep deadlines; and be as 
fair as you possibly can in distributing your stories. 
Don’t ever try to push him into taking a story 
after he’s said no, and don’t tsy to fool him on stale 
copy—editors have memories like elephants. Ask and 
follow his advice. Profit by his professional guid- 
ance, and one of these days when a new skill, a 
more finished touch, arises from the depths of your 
typewriter and adorns your page, imagine me look- 
ing over your shoulder to say “I told you so.” 


LET MYRNA SIT ON YOUR DESK 
By LOIS MILLER 


WITH material for a book I was stymied. The 
characters I knew closely and the locale as well as 
| know the inside of my own room. It was no use— 
I couldn't get the thing to start. 

Through tortured days and nights I worried about 
it, but when I sat down to the typewriter nothing 
happened except my staring idly into space. 

While wishing I could make those characters gallop 
across a book as I had so fondly hoped, I chuckled, 
thinking to myself, “Myrna will sure enjoy that— 
if I ever get it typed and accepted.” 

} don’t exactly know why I sat down and typed 
out “Dear Myrna,” although I had no idea of doing 
a letter type of book. It was a springboard—and 
right from that instant the only thing that bothered 
me was keeping up with my flying fingers. 

I derived so much enjoyment that I begrudged 
the time to eat and sleep. Of course when it was 
finished and I started revising, I omitted the ‘Dear 
Myrna” beginning. 

Strangely enough, other articles, another short 


April, 1948 


“Don’t let me interrupt you dear — I’m just 
cleaning up a little.” 


book, were born in exactly the same manner. Some 
old and often rejected work I even revised and sold 
by the same system. It worked—at least for me. 

My work began to inhale some new life for edji- 
tors wrote me personal letters when they did reject 
my work—and I was writing some humorous pieces. 

A careful analysis told me the secret. Myrna 
was a ‘writing’ friend whom I had never met. Shc 
liked my jokes—I felt free and released always 
when I sat down to write to her. 

Stymied—who—me? Never since I had Myrna 
to come “sit on my desk’ while I wrote. But i: 
you conjure up a Myrna let me warn you you'l! 
work harder than you ever did before! But it is 
likely that you'll love every single moment of it. 


MAGAZINES FOR SALE 
By CY LANCE 


YOUR local Post Office public auction of un- 
claimed pertodicals is an inexpensive way to obtain 
copies of many first-rate magazines for study, refer- 
ence, clipping or for inspiration. 

For anywhere from thirty to sixty or seventy-five 
cents you can bid in five, six, seven and on up to 
a dozen or more fine mint-condition magazines with 
retail prices aggregating several times the amount bi¢. 

In Los Angeles, California, these auctions are hel! 
in the large Metropolitan Station downtown and i: 
the Terminal Annex near the Union Station. 

They generally take place right in the Post Ofc 
lobby around noontime on a day in the third or 
fourth week of the month. Notices in the windows 
of the Post Office advertise the auction well in 
advance of the date. 

People move and fail to give publications the 
necessary advance notice of their new addresses—and 
dozens of fine magazines pile up each month in 
Post Offices. And the public auction is a fair way 
to dispose of them. 

In addition to many copies of each of most of the 
well-known popular magazines there are curre”t 
issues of many other periodicals not generally avail- 
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able on the newsstands, trade papers or regional 
magazines... 

The latter offers the writer a chance to study new 
markets well before submitting material. For the 
beginner or the writer not yet in the big time these 
markets are easier to make than the large-circulation 
papers. And the* better a writer knows the paper, 
the better the chance of getting in, as somebody 
may have said before. 

The general prefessional writer must study as 
many publications as possible. But magazine sub- 
scriptions cost plenty of money. Even single copies 
of a number of periodicals can run into quite an 
item of expense. 

The Public Library is a grand help here. But it 
is always better to have your own copies for frequent 
reference. The Post Office auction offers a way you 
can afford to have clean copies of many publications 
for your own use. 

Most Post Offices follow the auction plan, I be 
lieve. You can find out from your Postmaster when 
they are held in your community. In addition to aid- 
ing your pocketbook, the Post Office auction is 
like all auctions—a tot of fun. 


MYSTERY WRITERS IRK MY MIDNIGHTS 
Ethelyn Miller Hartwich 


I never get enough of the 
performances of my favorite detectives. I own mys- 
tery books by the yards of shelf space. I also have 
a yen for reading them in bed, and I spend a good 
many fascinated hours against the pillows, my bool: 
propped comfortably on my middle, while I help 
the author solve his crime. 

There are a few tricks of these writers, however, 
which take something from the complete enjoyment of 
those hours. For instance, these mystery authors 
seem to have a complex which not only bothers me— 
it really annoys me. My comfort in bed is lessened— 
my toes draw up in a tenseness of discomfort, and for 
a reason which does not further the author's purpose 
at all. It’s the way a writer has of causing his char- 
acters to slip off their shoes and creep about in the 
dark with their feet entirely unprotected. Why, for 
pity’s sake, must they do that? The average human, 
especially if she is a woman old enough to read 
mysteries in bed, is almost helpless without shoes. 
Why, even stepping on such a small object as a 
pencil can cause acute.anguish to a bare foot! 

In stories people take off their shoes and eventu- 
ally chase into a garden to locate a noise. Gardens 
have pebbles, and they have squashy midnight crawl- 
ers besides! All my interest in the pursuit is lost 
in awareness of those unprotected feet. Why, there’s 
one story where Pam North inches down four 
flights of stairs in the dark with her arms stretched 
flat against the wall, and the terrifying shadow com- 
ing closer—all this with nothing on her feet. My 
flesh squirms—he will step on her toes, I know he 
will— 

And in the name of efficient murderer-catching 
how far could any of these shoeless folk go in 
handling the catchee if they did overtake him! The 
omnipotent author could just as well provide ample 
supplies of crepe-soled sneakers for such emergen- 
cies. I’d be happier in my bed if he did. 

I do like these bright young things—females- 
who join to help ‘the detecting processes of the 
slower-going male solvers of crime, but did you ever 
see it fail that an investigating tour terminating at 
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J AM a mystery fan. 


This is the writer Bill Peck, 
Who has a bad pain in his neck. 
His symptoms described, 

The doctor prescribed 

RX: an editor’s check. 


two or three in the morning, didn’t end up in this 
female feeding them, and what does she give them? 
Scrambled eggs, always scrambled eggs! Same thing 
goes for the housefuls of suspects—they eat scrambled 
eggs too. For goodness sake, isn’t there ever any 
salami in the ice-box or a can of clams by way of 
variety? Scrambled eggs! They turn up in so 
many mystery stories that I've actually lost my per- 
sonal appetite for them in real life. 

A lesser gripe from my bed-time observation hits 
at a lot of current writers—an expression they use 
which is in the modern manner, and which I wouldn’t 
mind at all if it weren't so painfully overworked. 
Young women in a story may have red hair, blue 
eyes, be brunettes with creamy complexions, or what 
not, but always they have ‘‘good legs.’ Five feet of 
alluring wickedness with ‘‘good legs;” tall and slim 
with ‘good legs.” Just those two words and no at- 
tempts to vary them. All of us have seen a lot of 
personable girls with legs that were nothing to 
write about, and since the processes of mystery de 
tecting can be carried to ultimate conclusions usually 
by clever devices which have no slightest relation to 
legs possibly it’s time that good-legs passed into 
the limbo of cliches along with a-few-good-etchings. 

Another thing which doesn’t amount to much. 
though it bothers me out of all proportion, is a little 
nagging query as to why my fiction people hardly 
ever run out of money. I follow my favorite char 
acter in taxis; I watch him giving liberal tips fo: 
information, buying drinks, taking planes, and I get 
uneasy for fear he will be caught with his dollars 
down, though he never is! 

And just in passing, I wonder how many myster\ 
readers register a mental complaint because about 
every so often some thinker-outer of clues remarks 
“It don’t make sense.”” The grammar doesn’t rile m« 
but the frequency does. They all say it from Clancy 
and Trent down to the dumbest cop. 

Well, well, I may be bothered by these smal 
detestations, but I shall doubtless continue to snug 
into my pillows with my newest mystery resting 
comfortably on my midriff while I excite mvself tc 
sleep. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Our New York correspondent writes: ‘There 


were sixty movies in the making at the end of 
February as against ten at the beginning of the year.” 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, is prompt on reporting. It likes short 
human interest, with a bit more sentiment and 
wholesome family appeal than usual digest maga- 
“There Is a 


znes. It digested a psychic story, 
River,’ the life story of the famous mystic, Edgar 
Cayce. It is open for other books of serious appeal. 


. Month by month Argosy is getting to be more 
of a slick magazine, not only because of its robust 
masculine appeal and quality writing, but because 
it is paying better prices to authors. It is now open 
for quality true murder mysteries, but wants no 
cheap fact detective type of writing. . . . Two edi- 
tors reported this past month that we are in for a 
religious revival in fiction to follow the great popu- 
larity of the “Greatest Story Ever Told,’ on the 
radio, which was created by Fulton Oursler of 
Reader's Digest. Oursler calls it the ‘Spiritual Age.” 


Mr. Oursler always was a master of timing. ... Many 
stories submitted to Mésss America, Calling All 
Girls, and Seventeen, are rejected because they are 


too sentimental or serious. The stories for younger 
girls must always be inspirational but cheerful and 
never sickeningly sentimental. The sixteen-year-old 
girl is really sophisticated these days. She won't 
stomach the slush and sentiment of the gay 90's 
lass. What the sixteen-year-old girl of today is 
thinking is on a par with what the 20-year-old 
girl of yesterday used to think. . . . Orlin Tremain 
has recently resigned as editorial director of Macfad- 
den Publications (in charge, also of True Experien- 
ces), to do freelance writing. Mr. Tremaine was at one 
time editorial director of Street & Smith Publications, 
then owner of the Tremaine Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Crimson Shelf of Books. Through the 
years Mr. Tremaine has had many stories of his own 
published, mainly science-fiction. He is a world au- 
thority on geneology. We wish him success as a 
full-time writer. William Scott Moore will 
soon publish The Southerner, a slick magazine fea- 
turing the South. Authors who have current interest 
articles for high I. Q. Southern readers, should 
inquire of Mr. Moore at Room 1403, 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 

Harry Widmer wants shockers for his new maga- 
zine, Shock; any lengths up to 10,000, mainly psycho- 
crime yarns with strong woman interest but not too 
censorable. Will use a few fact fillers up to 1000. 
Realistic only—not supernatural. This is a Popular 
magazine, with address at 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Fiction is slowly dying in the Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Practically a dead market now on stories. From now 
on the only fiction will be a piece now and then 
that has a wow of a Legion consciousness idea... . 
Professional article writers who have name-credit 
for material published can get their names on the 
mailing list for Feature, Times Bldg., Times Square, 
New York 18, by sending their names and samples 
of published work to Burton J. Eckstein, research 
editor. There is no obligation as the purpose of the 
free subscription is to encourage writers to do articles 
and stories based .on new things in industry, science, 
medicine, and various fields of human activity.” 


Alaska Life, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, John 
April, 1948 


ARKET TIPS 
P. McCauley managing editor, informs us that hence- 
forth assigned articles will be paid for on the basis 
of $50 maximum including photos, unassigned ar- 
ticles from $3 to $25, according to length. 

Imogene Harris, president, “We Write You Pub- 
lish Club,’ out near the mountains in Southern 
California, would like to hear from writers interested 
in joining this “lively group, determined to help 
each other write salable articles and fiction.” The 
club meets each Tuesday evening in Room 107 on the 
John Muir campus, Pasadena. Miss Harris's address 
is 1697 Sierra Madre Villa Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Beat of Wings, 6105 El Cajon Blvd., San Diego 
5, Calif., a bi-monthly costing $1.00 a year, gives a 
copy of a current book of poetry to the writer of 
the best poem in each issue. It uses ballads, sonnets, 
lyrics, narrative poems, and timely verse. Compli- 
mentary copies are sent to poets whose work ap- 
pears in each issue. ‘We can use some short-short 
stories of good caliber,’ writes Virginia Page, editor, 
“but no payment other than book copies is made.” 
and Outdoors, 1018 Canada Cement 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada, Canada’s oldest illustrated 
outdoors magazine, is in the market for high-class 
material dealing with the outdoors and outdoor sports, 
from the standpoint of hunter, trapper, or fisher, or 
just an ordinary week-end camper. “We are not 
interested in the conventional travel or nature study 
stuff,’ writes E. F. McKeever, editor, “but prefer 
picture features with the story in the captions or 
additional text of from 200 to 500 words. There 
should be at least four or five pictures in each 
series. We prefer Canadian material, or that with 
a Canadian background and slanted slightly towards 
(but not preaching) conservation of woods, wild- 
life, and waters. We will buy longer fiction, even 
to serialize, but it has to be good, for we're hard 
to please. We'll gladly pay upwards from a minimum 
of 214 cents for this fiction with a required slant, 
and a minimum of $10 for the picture story style, 
both rates depending on the choice of subject and the 
way it is handled.” Mr. McKeever states that Fores 
and Outdoors has been in business for well over 45 
years. 

Stackpole and Heck, Inc., 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, a new ‘publishing company announced 
by Major General E. J. Stackpole of Harrisburg, Pa.. 
and Chester R. Heck, of New York, is specializing 
in the publication and distribution of outdoor sports 
books, as well as college texts. 


Forest 
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EPITAFFY 
By ELLEN SUTHERLAND 


Here lies Miss Ima Putteroff, 
From life and letters parted. 

She meant to write so many things 
But never did get started. 


Will Prattle long aspired to fame, 
Yet here he sleeps without it. 

His novel’s still a project, though 
He loved to talk about it. 
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Better Farms, 928 Broadway, Buffalo 12, N. Y.., 
issued twice a month, pays 1 to 114 cents a ward 
on publication for farm features from 500 to 1500 
words, and $3 to $6 for pictures rural in nature, 
or of the oddity type. ‘We like success stories with 
a rural slant, and especially want features for the 
woman's page, with a rural slant,” states Robert W’. 
Ward, editor. “Writers should shy away from feed- 
ing or farm practice stories that are reminiscent of 
the every-day mill run sent out by agricultural col- 
leges.” Supplementary rights are released to the 
author. 

Reader's Scope Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, advises a contributor to type all fillers on 
individual 4-inch by 11 sheets of papers, as this is 
the most convenient size for editors to handle. 

Southland Magazine, P. O. Box 2, Atlanta, Ga., 
is asking all contributors to query by postcard be- 
fore submitting, owing to the fact that the paper 
situation has continued’so acute that the editor and 
publisher, Boyd Gene Taylor, finds himself over- 
stocked with poetry, fiction, and articles. 

Bliss Kelly, Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
is interested in seeing a small amount of short story 
material not over 3000 words, some short-shorts, not 
over 1000, for a new monthly publication which will 
be devoted to Masonic subjects, with circulation con- 
fined to the State of Oklahoma. ‘Some Oklahoma 
feature material about Masonic projects, or activities 
of Masons, will also be acceptable, together with 
small features appealing to children or adolescents 
slanted toward the ‘American Way of Life,” writes 
Mr. Kelly. ‘Fiction must have a Masonic slant: 
however, this may be historical in part, as there is 
plenty of material available with a historical back- 
ground, on which to base much fiction.”” Rates have 
not yet been determined, but, according to Mr. 
Kelly, will have to be agreed upon until something 
definite can be worked out. While this will be a 
fraternal publication, it will be aimed also at all 
members of the family, as far as reader interest is 
concerned. 

Photo-Arts Magazine (formerly Photography), 
published by Ziff-Davis, 350 Sth Ave., New York 1, 
will appear monthly beginning with the June issue. 
It will continue to use articles dealing with the aesthe- 
tics of photography, methods used by successful 
amateur and professional photographers and _labora- 
tory technicians, 1500 to 3000 words, and_ short 
ilustrated features dealing with unique installations 
and modifications of photographic equipment and 
new applications of photography, to 500 words. Bruce 
Dewnes, editor, would prefer to be queried on feature 
material. Payment is made shortly after acceptance 
at high rates. 


The Reporter, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wisc., Allis- 
Chalmers Tractor Division’s external house organ 
dedicated to the earth moving industry, is in the 
market for free-lance articles of interest and use tc 
contractors, road builders, and road officials. Henry 
K. Saemann is editor. 

The Martian, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8, 
edited by Rev. Peter P. Cinikas, M. I. C., uses stories 
up to 1500 words, articles up to 1200 words, with 
modern, yet wholesome, slant, not necessarily Catho- 
lic. Pictures for articles: are also accepted. There 
is need also for Mariaological articles. Reports are 
given promptly, and payment is made at 1 cent a 
word. 

Designs, 6705 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 23, Calif., 
which began as a trade journal, has been converted 
into a consumer publication. Editorial material will 
consist of the theories, techniques, and trends now 
available and planned for the American interior. It 
will range from how motion pictures affect the Amer- 
ican home to the very accessories which can enhance 
that home—lamps, fabrics, ceramics, glassware, floor 
coverings, wall coverings . . . anything and every- 
thing that has to do with the creation of interiors, 
custom designed or mass produced. All material 
must be factual, authentic and professionally written, 
and should run between 500 and 2500 words. Rates 
offered are 2 cents a word, $3.50 for black-and-white 
photos, 8 by 10, glossy, completely identified on re- 
verse side. Writers should query Carl A. Pierson. 
editor, regarding personality articles. 

Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, is taking the 
place of Highway, the former weekly publication of 
the Board of Christian Education of the Church of 
Christ. The paper is aimed at both boys and girls 
between the ages of 12 and 18. It uses fiction and 
articles up to 2000 words, cartoons and verse, paying 
14 cent a word on acceptance. Marjorie Thomas is 
editor. 

The John Day Co., book publishers, formerly at 
40 E. 49th St., is now located at 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. 

Fawcett News Service recently reported a survey 
by its research department on comics magazines based 
on 2000 personal interviews gathered by the Daniel 
Starch Organization and analyzed by the Fawcett Re- 
search Department. The report points out that young- 
sters read an average of twelve comic books every 
month, adult comic book fans, an average of six. An 
average of approximately 40,000,000 comic magazines 
(150 titles) are bought every month at a cost of 
some $4,000,000. 

The Silver Star, 5704 8th Rd., N., Arlington, Va., 
discontinued publication with the winter, 1948, issue, 
due to high cost of printing. 


WRITER’S DREAM 


WRITER’S REALITY 


By ZUELLA COOKE 


A quiet place, a magic quill, 

A bit of inspiration; 

A flood of thoughts and winged words 
And free imagination. 


An editor who likes my stuff 

Enough for publication, 

And checks and checks and checks and 
CHECKS 

Of big denomination. 
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A noisy place, a powerless pen, 

A barren, bleak reflection; 

A dearth of thoughts, a few weak words, 
A work of imperfection. 


An editor who's bored to tears, 

But gives my stuff inspection, 

Then mutters things I could not pen— 
And mails me a rejection. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Sells Before Completing Course 
“The wealth of information in 
your lessons covering all phases of 
writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven't completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn't have 
my check for an article if it 
weren't for the guidance of Pal- 
mer Institute.”-—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Graduate Sells to Big Magazines 

“Since studying the Palmer Course 
I've been able to sell to the Post, 
American, Coronet, Liberty, Esqutre, 
and other top pay magazines. I fe- 
ceived more than $500 in rayalties 
for radio broadcasts based on one 
article. I consider the Palmer Insti- 
tute course the finest in existence 
anywhere.”” — Keith Monroe, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Here’s How Palmer Training 
is Helping Others 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


Successful Writer Credits Palmer 

“Sales of my book, ‘The Charm of Green Gables,’ 
are continuing to go over big, and my booklets, “Trails 
of Jasper,’ “The Laurier Shrine,’ ‘St. Lin,’ and ‘The 
Restful Isle of Campobello’ are now being published. 
Had it not been for the guidance I received from 
Palmer I never would have accomplished what I did 
in the literary field.’"—Clarence Charters, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 

“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received 
their check, which included an extra bonus because 
my story was considered the best release of the week.” 
—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 


From ‘“*Pulps”’ to *‘Slicks”’ 

“The Palmer course is already bearing fruit. My 
purpose, as you recall, was to get away from the 
pulp paper and edge into the smooth, or illustrated 
field. I’ve accomplished that in two instances in the 
last two months.’’—C. P., Ohio. 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 

“The Palmer Institute course has already more than 
paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not received 
a single rejection slip as a Palmer student and have 
more assignments than time to cover.’-—Rev. D. H. 
James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Rupert Hughes writes — 
“Since authorship is essen- 
tially a matter of home work, 
it is one of the few arts of 
which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found 
Palmer Institute’s instruction 
material most interesting, in- 
telligent and helpful—of very 
real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valu- 
able to the established author.” 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 
Learn at Home to Write Better Short 
Stories, Mysteries, Novels, Articles, 
Radio Scripts 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped establish 
writers, as well as aspiring men and women who 
want to write, to attain success. Palmer Institute is 
an approved school, endorsed by scores of successful 
graduates, and by famous authors: Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 


You Learn by Writing 
As a Palmer student, you receive: interesting, prac- 
tical instruction; ingenious devices to make learning 
easier; individual coaching by prafessional writers 
who go over your own material and guide you step 
by step. Thus you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style. You save time and effort in preparing for 


success. 
VETERANS 


This course 


To learn how Palmer home- 
study training can help you, 
send for free sample lesson, 
with typical writing assign- 
ment, and free book, ‘The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Send today. 


approved for 
veterans 
training. | 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-48, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
LESSON 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 
1680 No. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-48 


Please send me free illustrated book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ and free sample lesson ex- 
pemine © the unique features of your home-study 

aining. No salesman will call. 


Name 


City 
VETERANS: Check here ( ) if eligible for G. I. 
Training 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


April, 1948 
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DOUBLE ‘warrixc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 
Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! 
Double your writing income—and more—by 
devoting your writing talent wholly to 
soundly plotted motivated action packed 
STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly 
plotted narrative, exciting description, natural 
conversation, correct lingo, trade names, and 
action incidents—all written ex- 
pressly for you. From this Brief you write 
your own story in your own words—the 
quick, way. 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to 
write successfully using ‘“‘Sherwood Briefs.”’ 
One client sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A 
radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


THE CANDID GHOSTERS 


For frank and exacting criticism of your manu- 
scripts, send them to Paul A. Weber and William R. 
Burns, Jr., Park Manor, Babson Park 57, Massachu- 
setts. 

Don’t wallpaper the living room with reject slips! 
The CANDID GHOSTERS proof-read, criticize, and 
suggest. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
thereafter. 


C.Y. Parkinson 


LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


‘ Be Sure to Say, “‘] Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Mrs. Zane Grey, widow of the famous writer, 
has announced a new award for writers of Western 
fiction, to be known as the Zane Grey Western 
award. Although all manuscripts submitted to the 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
will automatically be considered tor an award, any 
story ever published about the old West, particularly 
any story which more or less follows the Zane Grey 
tradition, will likewise be considered by the editors 
for the Zane Grey Western Award. Since this is 
not a prize contest, there’s no deadline, and no con- 
ditions except that a Western story must come to 
the attention of the editors, either in manuscript 
form, or in some form where it originally appeared. 
Although the award consists of merely a certificate, 
along with it goes the sum of $250 paid for an- 
thology rights, that is, for the rights to reprint the 
story, along with other Western stories, in book 
form. If the story exceeds 5000 words, an addi- 
tional 5 cents per word is added to the original 
$250. This sum is in addition to the sales price 
the story receives when it is sold to either the 
Zane Grey Western Magazine or any other... . 
These awards were instigated by Mrs. Grey and the 
editors of the Zane Grey Western Magazine in the 
hope that they will encourage the writing of high 
standard stories of the old West, and that through 
them, possibly the discovery of another writing talent 
in this tradition will come about. 


The Howe Service, 154 Nassau St., New York 7, 
publishers of a candy house organ, writes that the 
magazine, distributed to 10,000 wholesalers through- 
out the United States by well-known candy firms. 
needs articles on merchandising and related subjects 
having to do with confectionery industry, not ove: 
500 words. Each article must be of educational value 
to other jobbers. Photographs to illustrate should be 
included where possible. The editor is also inter- 
ested in cartoons on the subject of candy as it 
affects the man who sells candy. Payment is made 
upon acceptance at $10 an article, $3 for each photo- 
graph, and $3 for each cartoon. 


Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn., is no longer a market, as everything 
is written On assignment. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


The Author's Workshop for Veterans, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York, with offices 
at 136 W. 42nd St., is a non-profit organization, 
whose staff is mostly volunteer, supported by funds 
contributed by people interested in the Veteran who 
wants to write professionally. 

“We help any Veteran, including those of the 
Merchant Marine, in any field of creative writing,’ 
writes Walt Duvall for the Workshop. “Our pro- 
gram includes hospitalized Veterans as well as those 
discharged. For example, every Monday night, a 
group goes to the Kingsbridge Hospital, the Bronx, 
New York, to work with the men there. Every 
Thursday, there is a meeting at the New York City 
Service Center, 500 Park Ave., for all Veterans able 
to attend. Thursday nights for the “Workshop”’ is 
generally speakers’ night, though about every third 
night we read and criticize manuscripts. . . . Ii 
there is any reader of your magazine who would like 
to aid us in any way whatsoever, we should be deeply 
appreciative.” 

Mr. Duvall named editors and publications of mag 
azines to which the Veteran-authors have sold. It 
seems to the A. & J. a very worthy project. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Lee Owen Snook, Directer, Division of Drama, 
Evanston, III., writes: 


“Our needs are the same as they were last year: 
plays for children and plays—both long and short— 
for high schools, churches, colleges, and drama clubs. 
We are buying some operettas for grade school use 
(none. as yet, for high school). Collections of plays 
for children—if the plays are very short—interest us 
more than isolated short plays, since the latter are 
harder to sell. We give decided preference to plays 
that have already been tested in production. 


We buy outright and on royalty contract; so 
there is money in writing for our market if the 
product submitted is really slanted toward our needs. 
The three-act comedy is the best money-maker for 
both the publisher and the author. Writers do not 
have to write down for high schools; in fact, we 
want plays that are not of the usual Pop-and-Mom 
variety (although we do not bar such plays, since 
they are, and have always been, the hub of the theatre, 
professional, or amateur.) We do, however, insist 
that the playwright exercise good judgment in writ- 
ing his play: excluding anything that he knows his 
own community would not accept. That, after all, 
is about the best measuring stick there is. 

“As always, there are more girls and women eager 
to have roles in plays than there are boys and men. 
This should be considered in plotting the play. We 
can use short plays with male casts, but for the gen- 
eral play a mixed cast is preferable. Plays for wom- 
en's casts are never plentiful, so we welcome such 
scripts, either as three-acters, or one-acters.”’ 


Paramount Collector-Hobbyist. Box 864, Denver 1, 
Colo., is a market for articles and stories, of actual 
experiences of 1001 varieties of “What is your 
hobby? Do you have more than one? How did 
you get started? Why do you continue with it? 
Are you a collector? What do you collect? Do you 
have a definite plan for collecting? Do you special- 
ize? How many specimens do you have? How do 
you keep them? Do you add to your collection by 


buying or trading, or both? Other pertinent in- 
formation. . . . Our readers would like to know 
the answers to these questions. Articles mav be 


of almost any length, but preference is for those 
that contain 300 words or more. Writers may sub- 
mit hobbies of their own, or hobbies of someone 
else, provided the story is authentic and rot. fic- 
tion.” Payment is made upon publication at $1 
to $5, depending upon the length and merit of 
the manuscript. First articles are paid for with a 
one-year subscription to the Collector-Hobbyist plus 
any balance in cash or advertising. Subsequent arti- 
cles are paid for in cash or advertising, whichever 
the author prefers. J. N. Hile is manager. 


Curtain Going Up, ‘Jargon of the showworld,’ 
560 22nd St., Oakland 12, Calif., is leaving buying 
markets for the present, as the editor reports that 
he is bought up till summer. 1948. “I guess you 
yourself know the vastness of your reading audience,” 
Edward W. Chew, the editor, wrote, “but manu. 
scripts came in from the four corners of the United 
States and in Canada. We have tried to write a 
short note before returning each manuscript. Those 
whose stories were read by our story editor, and 
then referred to the Editorial Board for consideration 
were informed of this action via mail.” 


April, 1948 


The first manual of 
modern pulp writing . . . 


PULP FICTION 


by Robert Turner 


. . 


former editor, Popular Publications, Inc., Ace Magazines. 
Inc.; former agent; whose own stories (many now on the 
stands) appear in Collier's, Toronto Star Weekly, Shock, 
Dime Detective, Super Sports, Rangeland Romances, Ten 
Story Western, Thrilling Detective, and many others. 


Typical Chapter Contents: 


Requirements for successful pulp writing. Why some bad 
stories are bought, and some good stories aren't. To the 
slicks via the pulps. The factors of emotion, realism, 
characterization, color, detail, dialogue. How to plot dif- 
ferent lengths. Two secrets of professional writing never 
before revealed. 


What the Experts Say: 


“Top-notch instruction for professionals seeking heavier 
sales or slick break-in, and must reading for new writers 
entering any fiction field.”,— T. W. Ford, top fictioneer, 
who sells a million words yearly to pulps and slicks.— 
“First-rate little job. In my opinion, an important key to 
magazine sales.’-—Robert W. Lowndes, Editorial Director, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. — ‘Turner writes in English, 
not in involved, over-technical lingo. Worth ten times the 
price.”’"—Frank Kane, writer of The Shadow, who has 
written Gangbusters, Mr. Keen, The Fat Man, and other 
radio shows, and many pulp and slick stories.—‘‘Because 
I’ve bought every Turner story offered to me, I’ve long 
felt he’d be the ideal man to do a book on writing. This 
manual bears me out.’’—Bernard Kaapcke, Editor, Real 
Sports, Detective Short Stories, Daring Love Novels. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE — $1.00 
Send check, money order, or cash to: 


QUALITY HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
bool’ and camphiet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


$7000 in 
PRIZE AWARDS 


DEADLINE JUNE 1: Prizes awarded at 
Eighth Annual 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 


July 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Studebaker Theater and Fine Arts 
Building 
Morning, afternoon and evening Workshops 
and Clinics (manuscript criticism) in Short 
Story, Novel, Juvenile Fiction, Non-Fiction, 
Playwriting, Poetry, with expert instructors 
in technique. Round Tables, Forums. Im- 
portant writers, editors, publishers, from all 

parts of the U. S. 

Send stamped addressed No. 10 return en- 
velope for Contest rules and information to 
Midwestern Writers Conference, Dept. C, 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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WAIT A MINUTE 
YOU HAVE A DATE AT HUCKLEBERRY 
THIS SUMMER! 


The Writers’ Conference that gets results. 
Write for leaflet. 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP 
HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Open July - August 
Poetry — Short Story — Novel — Radio Script 
Nature Appreciation — Juvenile Fiction 
Painting Handcrafts 


WRITERS OF RELIGIOUS VERSE 


| have had years of experience writing poems for 
Sunday School papers and religious journals. | can 
help you direct your poems to the right markets. 
Send one dollar for my pamphlet, ‘‘Writing Successful 
Religious Verse,’’ which covers the vital points you 
must know to write for church publications. It also 
includes a list of 50 places that buy religious verse, 
and the type desired. You may include one poem, not 
over 4 stanzas, with your order. | will give it honest 
criticism; and, if it has possibilities, | wil revise it 
and suggest a market. | will give further personal help 
to poets of promise. 


MARK K. BULLOCK 
1241 So. 10th, Lincoln 2, Nebr. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurately typed on good Bond 
50c per 1,000 words. Free Carbon 


CHARLES RHINE 


Box 1340 Pontiac, Michigan 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 
“How to Make Money With a Typewriter’’..25c 
“Ten Ways to Make Money at Home’’......25¢ 
“How to Write and Sell Jokes & Gags”’......$1. 
Remit cash, check, postal note—do not send stamps. 


American Success Aids 


Desk 34, Bellmore, N.Y. 


MISSOURI WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


University of Missouri 
June 7-16, 1948 


e@ SHORT STORY 
NON-FICTION 


@ John T. Frederick 
@ Eda Lou Walton 

@ Herschel Brickell 
@ Charles Shattuck 


Columbia, Missouri 


NOVEL 
POETRY 


@ Thomas Duncan 
@ Frank L. Mott 
@ Andrew Lytle 
@ William Porter 


Write for complete information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN 
203B Jesse Hall 


Columbia, Missouri 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Rhode Island Red hens. A graduate of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, she is married to a high 
school teacher, has two grown sons and a daughter. 


AAA 


This is an issue of short articles and more bits 
of verse used as fillers. There's a reason! This is 
the last issue of A. G J. to be put out in Denver 
as we are moving the printing of the magazine to 
Boulder, our home town, 35 miles distant, home of 
the University of Colorado, and I need to use all 
overset material. Full details of the change will 
appear in the May issue. The Denver P. O. Box 
wil be retained for some time, but the new address 


will be 637 Pine St., or Box 711, Boulder. Much 
better service will result. 
A A A ‘ 
May will carry our Annual Syndicate List. With 


brand new type it will, I am sure, be much easier 
on the eyes. 
AAA 


Really Personal. The wrist is coming on won- 
derfully well, though I still wear a half-cast, light, 
made of fibre glass mesh. I can do everything for 
myself but braid my hair! . . . The Texas baby ar- 
rived—another little boy, making four grandsons. He 
is Richard Adams Bartlett, Jr., weight at birth on 
March 5, seven pounds 10 ounces. Both little Marie 
and Papa Dick are feeling fine, and so, so proud 
and happy! . . . At last I’ve given in to the many 
requests. That’s Mortimer on Page 3... . For many 
years when the new edition of Who’s Who in 
America came out, I had the happy knowledge that, 
though no one else knew it, I was there between the 
lines of John’s biography. But three days before 
John’s fatal illness, he called to me in a soft, bright 
voice that told me there was “something nice’ in 
the mail he was opening. He handed me an envelope 
bearing the A. N. Marquis return, and beamed as | 
opened it. It was a request for biographical data 
for a Who's Who Supplement. I was, of course, 
pleased, but John, I believe, was even more so. The 
biography appeared in May. Today the 1948-49 
Who's Who arrived. John’s biography is still there, 
with the final line giving his decease, but in the 
Addendum, which carries late selections, what once 
was between the lines has come out. It is so pleasant 
to feel John continuing through me—even to inclu- 
sion in Who's Who. 


WEVE DONE FOR OTHERS! 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


Write for our free detailed circular before 
sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. 


If you want to selk—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY | 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33-35 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK (18) 


The Author & Journalist 


list 


A Carefully Typed Manuscript 


will find a warmer welcome at a publisher’s office 
60c per 1000 words 


Spelling and grammar corrected if desired—carbon free 
9 years with Boston book publisher 


ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Road, MY7-4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 


CASH FOR STORIES! ‘‘The ‘Open Sesame” 
suceess demands a knowledge of 

1. What kind of stories Editors want. 

2. Why editors reject stories. 


Now you can buy 21 lessons of special instructions com- 
pletely covering this subject and other phases pertaining 


to successful writing. 
Postpaid $1.00 


MICHAEL BARNES 
1311 Widener Bidg. 


to writing 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, Accurate Carbons Free 


Corrections, if requested, by ‘‘A”’ High School and 
University newspaper students. 


60c per 1000 words 50c over 10,000 


MARGERY KREWSON 
Route 2, Box 160 Lancaster, Calif. 


The National Poetry 
Society of America 


J Is now welcoming to membership all cultured 
persons interested in good poetry. 


{ Under the present quota terms new members 
are accepted at special low rates until the charter 
is closed. 


{_ Membership now includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion to STANZA, The National Poetry Mag- 
azine. Sample copy 25c. 


{| Please address all inquiries to: 


The National Poetry Society 
of America 


P. O. Box 1425 Washington, D. C. 


Have you 


AN APTITUDE 


for writing? 


It can pay you well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for “-_ 
writing by taking the FREE 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- crafters Guild. (Not 
tude Test and Personality connected with any 
other school or insti- 
Quiz. Upon filling in and jution since 1928.) 
returning this Test and Quiz 
you will receive without obligation a de- 
tailed report on your writing potentialities. 
Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System will train you in the funda- 
mentals of all creative writing (short stories, 
articles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Guild Momnctiot Sales Service. 
Well-known au- 
y thor St. Johns says: 
seems to me 
that striving new 
ma writers could not 
= do better than ac- 
ee cept the assistance 
, and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’’ 
No agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing... with abundant criticism 
and assistance... all by fastest mail. 


DON’T DELAY * MAIL COUPON NOW! 
STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. | 
by Without obligation please send | 
FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude ] 
Test and details of Home-Study 
Creative Writing Course. 


| 
| City or R.F.D State I 


POETRY BOOKS $119.50. $40 down. Orders 

applied on balance. Free ad Wildfire Mag. 

Free literature. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 

1435 Second Ave. Dallas, Tex. 


THE GHOSTERS 


CRITICISM REVISION 


Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. e can do for you what you 
er, cannot do for yourself . help you = 
port on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00 
Plot. Book foilio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Steeger 2, Ill. 


WE’RE TALKING TO YOU 


YOU know if you need help. If your stories 


| come back marked ‘‘poor Plotting” you need 13 


WAYS TO PLOT at $1.50 per copy. If you fail 
with short-shorts ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE is 
a must at $1.00. And, if you’re barren of ideas 
for articles or shorts then spend 50c for WRITE 
ON TIME! 


SEND NO MONEY! A card will bring any of 
the above C.0.D. If you send cash with order, 
our market list is free. All books guaranteed. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


April, 1948 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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EXPLOIT YOUR OWN WRITING PROFITABLY 
Be your own Publisher, Advertiser, Salesman. Find 
your reader buyers and sell direct. $1.00 brings 
details, including booklet ‘‘How to Publish,’’ co- 
operative magazine, etc. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


under the supervision of a 
professional writer 


Quality Pays! 
50c per 1,000 words 


JANE FARRELL 
_380 West Main St. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Praised by Editors 
Recommended by Writers 
“Good to the last Period!’’ 
It’s for the new, young and beginning writer and it's 
for the selling writer. Don’t miss it. Subscribe today. 
No more free copies; no newsrack sales. One year $2; 
three years $5; six months $1; Canada & Foreign $3. 
Sample copy, 20c. 
National Writer’s Notebook 


Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
* 50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 
Free carbon —— minor corrections 
—FExtra first and last pages — 50c 
per 1000 words—Verse Ic per line 

MINA QUINICHETTE 
P. O. Box 2765 Denver 1, Colorado 


You NEED This 


Best instructions for ALL writers. . . . Now 
in its third success year. Adopted by 
schools, libraries, universities. Recommended 
by famous writers, including Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, etc. Highest praise from tyro 
and professional authors. 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Sledge. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Fourth Annual Detective Short Story Contest 
conducted by Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine in 
cooperation with Little, Brown, and Company, Bos- 
ton, has just been announced. Guaranteed prizes 
totaling $6000 will be awarded for the best detective 
and crime short stories submitted between now and 
October 20, 1948. These will break down into a 
First Prize of $2000; Second Prize, $1000, four 
Third Prizes of $500 each, and four Fourth Prizes of 
$250 each. As in previous contests, additional prizes 
will be awarded in the event that more high-caliber 
stories are received than there are prizes to go around. 
Last year prize money actually totalled $11,000. Alli 
acceptable stories which do not win prizes will be 
purchased at the magazine’s regular rates. Awards 
will be made solely on the basis of merit-—that is, 
the quality of writing and the originality of plot. 
They should not exceed 10,000 words. Awards will 
be made by Christmas, 1948. For full contest rules 
write to the magazine at 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. 

Approximately $7000 will be distributed in prize 
awards at the Eighth Midwestern Writers’ Confer- 
ence, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, which opens 
July 6, and will continue through the 10th. Deadline 
for these contests is June 1. There are four $1000 
awards, sponsored by Doubleday & Co., and Simon.& 
Schuster, for book-length manuscripts (both novel 
and non-fiction.) To be eligible a writer must sub- 
mit an outline of not over 1500 words. Completed 
manuscripts (or installment of 50,000 words) have 
until September 15 for entry... . For the best 
500-word outlines of “The Book I Should Like to 
Write” there are three special prizes of $200, $150, 
and $50... . Prizes for short stories range from 
$300 down; for non-fiction, same range. There are 
groups of prizes for poetry, juvenile fiction, plays, 
mysteries. . . . Rules for contests (and, later, com- 
plete program) will be mailed to all who enclose 
stamped addressed No. 10 return envelope to Mid- 
western Writers’ Conference at the above address. 
No letters should be addressed to the donating pub- 
lishers. 


HOW TO WRITE A GOOD NOVEL. What subjects are 
best for novels, the requirements of a plot, character 
portrayal, dramatic invention, the commercial and liter- 
ary novel and how they differ—all these topics are fully 
discussed in a new book, ‘‘The Technique of the Novel,’’ 
by Thomas H. Uzzell, former instructor in novel writing 
at New York University and leading authority on the art 
of fiction. An indispensable guide for novelists. Pub- 
lished by Lippincott’s. Sent by return mail for $3.50. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL, Payne County, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


For Best Service, Mention 
The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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LITERARY SERVICES 


An editor’s job is to find good stories; ours 
is to help you write them. We offer compe- 
tent criticism and coaching in all phases of 
prose writing. 

Our fees are $3 for 5000 words, 50c per 
thousand thereafter, payable with script. 


We are also prepared to give ghosting, spe- 
cial paper and other allied literary services. 
Query us about your needs. 

ROBERT M. KELLY 
P. O. Box 1973 Detroit 31, Mich. 


The Author & Journalist 


Artists’ & Writers’ Club, 25 South St., New York 
1, Margery Dent Candee, secretary, is announcing 
a new contest for writers sponsored by the Seamen's 
Church Institute of New York. All active merchan: 
seymen are eligible. The subject is, ‘My Unforget- 
table Shipmate.” The contrtbutions should be be- 
tween 500 and 1000 words. Prizes are: First, $25: 
second, $15; and third, $10. Entries must be in bv 
June 1, 1948. Judges are Harry Hansen, critic, 
New York World Telegram, John Mason Brown, 
critic, Saturday Review of Literature, and Frank 
Laskier, seaman-author. Active merchant seamen, 
maritime trainees and cadets, all ratings and na- 
tionalities may compete. Typed manuscripts are pre- 
ferred, but handwritten ones will be accepted. Name, 
address, rating, nationality, should be in the upper 
left-hand corner. All entries should be mailed to 
Miss Candee at the above address. 

Rosemary Clifford Trott of Freeport, Maine, a 
member of the National League of American Pen 
Women, and the Poetry Fellowship of Maine, has 
offered a prize of $10 for the best poem on the 
subject of ‘Reincarnation,’ in honor of her mother, 
Mrs. Beatrice Wright Clifford, who had written much 
poetry on the subject. The closing date is Novem- 
ber 22, 1948, her mother’s birthday. The Contest is 
open to members of the Poetry Fellowship of Maine. 
many of whom now reside in other states. 


2 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp _ near 
Hendersonville, N. C., will hold its ninth unique 
school starting June 23 and closing August 29. Classes 
and consultations are held five days a week. Round 
table, lectures, theatre, and work fill the evenings. 
A booklet of courses will be sent on request. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation. and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. 

t with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. 
Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


You Can’t Write Without the Facts! 
Let Us Get Them For You 


Information on all subjects. Also, newspapers, maga- 

zine, and trade journal clippings on _ personalities, 

events, general and technical subjects. All work 

slanted to your particular needs. 

Send Us Your Research Problems. We Provide the 
Facts. You Write About Them. Reasonable Rates. 


WRITERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
807 E. 178 Street Bronx 60, N.Y. 


CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 1948— 
Seventh Annual Edition 
Complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines compiled for writers. 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE MAROLLA PRESS 
Dept. AJO Pence, Wisconsin 


My years of experience in selling short stories, 
serials, books, is now offered in a helpful way 
to you. A postal will get us acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave. So., St. Petersburg 5, Florida 


Free MAGAZINE 
FOR WRITERS... 


It you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send for 
a FREE copy of WRIT- 
ER’S GUIDE — the fastest §. 
growing, most comprehen- 
sive magazine of type — 
published. Nationally 
known writers tell you how 4 
to get ideas, write and sell — 
them. Lists active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- : 
DAY! Penny postcard will 

do. Or subscribe today! 12 issues, only $2.00. SEND 
NO MONEY now! \Vrite today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE, 200 S. 7th, Dep 3A St. Louis 2, Mo. 


TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. All experts on RADIO, 
SCREEN and STAGE technic. Literary special- 
ists. Published novelists. Writers with screen 
and radio credits to redraft your story, or direct 
you, help you reach that coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 


Sales assistance to film or radio studios and to 
publishers, if your story is acceptable. 


Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coaching. 
Eight years in Hollywuud. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Room 102-A 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 


WRITERS... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO Di- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE— AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


April, 1948 
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BOOK AUTHORS 
If you have faith in that rejected manuscript why 
waste time, money and effort in having it returned tp 
you? You tell us what New York publisher has it and 
our service will pick it up and deliver it to any other 
publisher in New York you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details: Do it now! Address: 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phonographs, 
Washing Machines, Watches and other tempting 
prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learning 
the Secrets of Winning from the ‘School of the 
Stars’—the School America’s Biggest Winners 
voted Best in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST  BUL- 
LETIN”—bringing you the finest Winning Help for 
the biggest contests now on. It's yours for the 
asking! 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SINCERE, CAPABLE HELP 


At 
Prices You Can Afford! 


| have helped thousands to become successful 
writers. Let me help you. PARTICULARS 
FREE! 

10 Lesson Short-Short Story Course, with help, 
$5 cash, or $2 for 3 months. 


--i-- 


30 Lesson Complete story-writing course, with 
help, $1 for 8 months or $7 cash. 


Ghostwriting: $3 to $5 per 1000 words. 


Typing: 50 cents per 1000, with carbon. 
Songwriting and Short Item courses, $1 each— 
no help. 
Also Criticisms and Collaborations.. Ask for 
FREE PARTICULARS TODAY. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A 211 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


THE PROCESS OF CREATIVE WRITING, by Pearl Hog 
refe. Harper & Brothers. 369 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
Miss Hogrefe, referred to by the publishers as 

“an unusually successful teacher of creative writing, 

at present Professor of English at Iowa State Col 

lege, has written an exceptionally interesting boo! 

“based on the assumption that all normal peopl 

have creative power if they will only use it.” - Its 

eighteen chapters cover the subject from the funda 
mentals of good writing to the basic technique of the 
story, concluding with a chapter on Writing Poems 

The carefully chosen selections used to illustrat: 

would, in themselves, make an interesting book. 


Rapio News WRITING AND EpiTING, by Carl War- 
ren. Harper & Brothers. 439 pp. Cloth, $4.00. 


This book by one of the leading authorities on 
journalism in the country (a previous work: Modern 
News Reporting) is made doubly clear and under- 
standable by liberal use of charts—an average of 
two full-page illustrations to each of its 32 chapters. 
These charts alone provide almost a full course in 
radio news-script writing. In the text every angle of 
writing and editing radio news has, seemingly, been 
covered. 


ARTICLE WRITING AND MARKETING. by George IL. 
Bird. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 483 pp. $5.50. 


“Comprehensive” is the word to describe this book 
aimed at both the novice and the trained writer. The 
author covers articles from the briefest filler in a 
trade journal to the full-length features used by T/« 
Saturday Evening Post and other top national pub- 
lications. Ask any question that perplexes in the 
field of article writing and you will find it answered 
here. Among other subjects discussed are preparation 
of the manuscript (with illustrations), the query 
letter, with examples, illustrations, editorial point 
of view, titles. A list of “Beginners’ Best Markets” 
is included in the Appendix. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO WRITING, by Luther 
Weaver. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 593 pp. Cloth, $5.00. 


What is written for the radio must be written 
for the ear, and “what is written for the ear must 
be good or people will not listen,” adds Mr. Weaver. 
Instructor in Radio Writing at the University of 
Minnesota (Extension Division) since 1936. In his 
book, Mr. Weaver covers everything that goes out 
on the air from 10-word commercials through news, 
15-minute programs, serials. He includes musical 
programs, religious programs, store, women’s, chil- 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you .men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 4 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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dren's programs, even programs composed wholly of 
poetry. It requires eight pages of acknowledgments 
for the 131 separate scripts used for show-how. The 
book is a must for any person interested in radio 
writing. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP FOR NEW WRITERS 


Distinguished staff of writers and editors in- 
cluding Vera Connolly, contributor to Collier’s, 
Good Housekeeping, etc.; Nicholas Cosentino, 
author of B’way’s ‘‘Moon Over Mulberry 
Street’’; Jack Denton Scott, contributor to Sat 
Eve Post, Cosmopolitan, etc.; Dorothy Mendes, 
a former 20th Century Fox synopsis writer; 
etc., offer thorough critical analysis of plot, 
characterization, and writing to beginning writ- 
ers for $15 minimum. Also rewrite, editing 
and revision, etc. 

General counsel and marketing advice — $5 
evaluation fee :cor all mss under 50,000 words. 


Send mss to PROFESSIONAL WRITERS, 39 E. 
35th St., New York City. 


Publicity for Authors, Books and 
Publishers 


Among our clients: 
Columbia University Press, 
Doubleday, Knopf, Rinehart, 
and others. 


‘BENN ASSOCIATES 


47 €. 61 St., N. Y. Dept. AGJ 


“Extremely Interesting 


| hope to be around when your 2nd, 3rd and 
4th (sequels) come off the press . . . Keep 
up the good work.”’ 

—Wm. Bernstein, 2020 - 15th St., San Francisco 


“It’s So Good 


We feel we should have another copy. Hence 
the enclosed dollar bill.’’ 


—Ray Phillipson, Faculty i, CLINTON NEWS, 
De Witt Clinton High School, N. Y. C. 


“Best Dollar’s Worth of Help... 


| ever had since | took up writing! 
—Roy Woodbridge, 61 Muriel St., Ottawa 
You'll agree when you read 


“HOW I DEVELOPED IDEAS FOR 25 
STORIES AND ARTICLES SOLD TO 
MAJOR MAGAZINES” 


by Jules Archer 


Order your copy today at $1.00 Postpaid 


JULES ARCHER 


Sharon, Connecticut 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


April, 1948. 


Writers Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
GIVEN WITH EACH REJECTED STORY 


e Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
Teaches Them How to Write. 


e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 
$2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St. New York 14, N. Y. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club << 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted ona high 
plane to help lonely, refined, mep andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service ... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed fiat with your 
original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY WOOD 


13309 Lincoln Huntington Woods, Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 


Monthly w 50, or sing'e criticism. Ghosting Plots, Poetry, Ms. 
Crit $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLU B 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


!—WRITER’S: HERE’S HOW! $1.00 
2—WRITER’S: HELP YOU RSELVE (Form _ 2.00 
3-—WRITER’S: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for «x. 2.8 
4—WRITER’S: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)... 2.00 
5—WRITER’S: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders) 2.50 

WRITER’S: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


213114 Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED I. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the nine 
types of the short short story with explanations and illus- 
trations of every phase of short short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


$3.00 
BELLEVUE BOOKS 
303 Trust Bldg. 


Rockford, Ill. 
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The INSIDE STORY of 
Book Publishing Wrox: 


Who Knows 
Lucid, powerful, shucking portrait of the book publishing in 
dustry. How publishers accept manuscripts, who pays, how 
best-sellers are made. Written by a veteran of almost 50 
i of writing. Controversial study of entrenched pro- 

i essional Read of his experiences in the new fj 
book ‘‘Is Book Publishing a Racket?’’ by, Schwartz. 
Only $1. Order at once from Pamphlet stributing Com- 
pany, Dept. A, 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


WHY 
rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision to your scripts. Fiction only. Let me help 
you to become a selling writer. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


P. O. Box 117 


ED BODIN 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 


pull. 


He sells his own writings, too. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories. 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize. 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in antho ogy and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard 
neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 
and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book 
Publications. 

Write for FREE Booklet— 

WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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‘ 
“Okay — Okay. I'll get those checks cashed 
tomorrow — if I find the time!” 


English, Irish and Scottish Markets 
(Continued from Page 12) 
short stories of high literary value. Payment by ar- 
rangement. 

Woman's Magazine, Doran Court, Reigate Road, 
Redhill, Surrey, England. (M) Uses short stories of 
2000 to 3000 words, articles on any topical subject 
of interest to women, and some poetry. Payment by 
arrangement. 

Woman's Friend and Lady's Companion, Tower 
House, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
(Fortnightly) Invites short stories of 2000 to 6000 
words, and articles of interest to feminine readers. 
Payment varies. Editor, Miss N. W. Kennedy. 

Woman's Own, Tower House, Southampton St., 
London, W.C.2. (W) Accepts stories up to 4000 
words, preferably slanted to appeal to the young 
married woman, and articles on topical subjects of 
interest to women, illustrated if possible. This maga- 
zine pays the highest rates of all the women’s maga- 
zines in the British Isles, about $80 for a short-short 
and $150 for a longer story. Editor, James W. Draw- 
bell. 

Woman's Pictorial, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4. (W) Invites short stories up to 5000 
words, and articles, preferably illustrated, up to 1000 
words on all topical subjects of interest to women, 
such as weddings, children, cooking, beauty, house- 
keeping, and love. Payment varies. 

World Digest, John Carpenter House, John Car- 
penter St., London, E.C.4. (M) Topical articles and 
short humorous paragraphs and anecdotes from 
uncommon publications considered. 

World Review, 43 Shot Lane, London, E.C.4. (M) 
Uses articles on such topical subjects as art, economics, 
and politics. Payment about 2 cents a word. Editor, 
Edward Hulton. 

Writing Today, The Wood House, Wigginton, 
Tring, Herts, England. (Semi-An.) Accepts short 
stories up to 5000 words. Payment about 1 cent a 
word. Editor, Denys Val Baker. 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 
If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
is low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for 
complete information: 

Mary Kay Tennison, 60! S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California 


The Author & Journalist 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels—Short Stories 
Prompt—Correct Style—Minor Corrections 

ailed Flat 
Carbon Copy If Desired 
50c Per 1000 Words 


WRITER’S AID 


P. O. Box 2 Holland, Mich. 


WRITERS — Before submitting your 
work indiscriminately, consult 


Fowler, Bond and Hall 
540 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ask for booklet AJ4 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes 
$25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also 
description of HELP YOURSELF aaa. ($1 
each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
oe monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy $2 a 
year 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 
Ghost Writer 


Formerly of L. A., contributor to 24 maga- 
zines, will help you write to sell too. Stamp 
required on inquiry. Piercy, Mendocino County, 
California. 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 


1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


The appearance of your manuscript is important—may 
mean the difference between acceptance and rejec- 
tion. Let me do it for you-——accurately—professionally. 


35¢ per thousand words 


Gwen Lacy 1206 Chemeketa St., Salem, Ore. 


teaching. All courses moderately priced. 


Dept. AJ 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 
courses in Short- Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, ped 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER'S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. 1 do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND Wil: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


words; minor corrections, Poetry Ic per line. Book 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c per 1,000 


lengths 50c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, accurate work with one carbon copy 
60c per 1,000 words 


CATHARINE HUBER 
501 E. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
. series. Now 


stories... articles . . . serials 
I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suit No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a large ¥ form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
dey guidance ough preliminary note-taking, organ- 
and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
oa plot up the a. balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first t, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly bait. book. the only 
kind sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


April, 1948 
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| 
CUCU You May Be A Novelist! 


WIN Cash and Cars 


' An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 
contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 
Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover 
handling costs. 


Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1638 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can’t say we've reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. Yes, 
we do have access to markets — and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest publish- 
ing center in the world. Now it is up to you, 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels. and books, and from motion picture 
studios. Here is what one producer writes: ‘‘l 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches —a story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel idea.’’ 
Has your story or novel the germ of a good 
motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn’t sell it. Our fee is $1 per thou- 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. We report promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. Writers 
should pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


THERE ARE TWO ways 
of becoming a selling writer, 
the long way and the short 
way. The long way is to 
enroll in a course and settle 
down to several years of 
intensive training. If you 
are young and expect to 
make writing your life's 


work, it is a method I rec- 
ommend. 

The short way is the consultation methcd. 
It is better for one who has a particular man- 
uscript on hand which he wants to sell in the 


immediate future. It is the method I offer my 
clients. 


Whether your manuscript requires profes- 
sional editing, constructive criticism or com- 
plete revision, | am prepared to furnish the 
specific help it needs. 


Write today for my 2,000-word 
folder, which explains in detail 
how I work with writers. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
CHARLES CARSON 
Literary Consultant 
601 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want to contact new writers 
interested in cashing hun- 
dreds of checks of $1 to 
$100, offered each month. 


No previous experience nec- 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


essary. Send post- 


card for informa- 
tion—FREE. 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg. 
Calorado Springs, Colo. 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


GET OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS! Earn EXTRA 
CASH with your typewriter—and keep your 
MS going the rounds. It pays. I’m doing it. 
The know-how is yours for a dollar. Nell 
Louise, 39 N. 3rd, c/o R. BR. Memphis 3, Tenn. 


JUVENILE WRITERS — GAG WRITERS — My 
“Tips” on writing for these fields can help you 
as they have others. Tips on either field, $1.00 
with markets included FREE if you mention 
this magazine. Eugene B. Lehman, 1708 Narra- 
gansett, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts. Open June first. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


A STORY IN EVERY SUCCESSFUL STORE. 
Write for the Trade Journals. Send 25c for De- 
cember issue containing Trade Journal Market 
List. The A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


WHERE SHALL I SEND THIS POEM? You 
need our January issue containing Annual Verse 
Market List, 25c. The A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


DISCRIMINATING RESEARCH in New York 
libraries and museums! Specialty: TECHNI- 
CAL GERMAN. Lowest rites. Address: AJ, 
os 823 Hunts Point Ave., 


FOUR HUNDRED AND TWO Book Publishers 
listed with their needs in November A. & J. 
25c postpaid. P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 

PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create ori- 
ginal plots from published stories without pla- 
giarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price 50c. 
Also Short Features, where to get, how to write, 
where to sell, 25c. Address, Writecraft Service, 
Steger 2, Tl. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page 29. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research probiems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
EKay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


22 WAYS to make money by writing. Earn from 
start. 65 cents postpaid. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


LIST OF AUSTRALIAN and New Zealand Mar- 
kets, with rates, etc. May, 1947, A. & J., 25c. 
Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS. Earn up to $45.00 
weekly, spare time, copying and duplicating 
comic cartoons for adve ers. Adservice, Ar- 
gyle 19, Wisconsin. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 27, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Il. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


April, 1948 


POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ spe- 


cifications and policies, 50c. M. B. Herrick, 
Deep River, Conn. 

TYPISTS, operate your own letter service bureau, 
very profitable, full particulars $1.00. Windsor 
Typing Bureau, Dept. A., 889 Broad St., Ne- 
wark, N. J. 

LADIES, own a hat shop, home or store. Very 
reasonable, profitable. Full particulars $1.00. 
Windsor Bureau, Room 206, 889 Broad St., Ne- 
wark, N. J. 

MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your 
paper written? Or rewritten? Your articles? 
Talk Topics and speeches mended? Let an ex- 
perienced English teacher help you in present- 
ing your views on vital subjects. Rollin O. 
Moon. Arcanum, Ohio. 

NEGRO WRITERS—Send $1.50 for 12 issues of 
“The Negro Writer.” Articles, News, Features 
on Your writing problems. Sample copy 15c. 
The Negro Writer, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 

WRITERS: Informative clippings for developing 
story and article ideas. Mrs. Percy Halbock, 
Malone, Wisc. 

EMBOSS — ENGRAVE — GOLD — SILVER — 
with an ordinary pen — Free samples and de- 
tails. Sparkle, 23 Summer St., Port Chester, 
New York. 


@ HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 


GIVEN AT ¥ GREATER VALUE 
ot LOWER COST. 


CARBON PAPER! State make 
‘TRIAL ORDER! 


Mr. B. Williams, who, under several pen-names, has had 
over a hundred stories published in some of the best 
magazines, some years ago was an ‘unsuccessful writer.” 
The first scripts he sent in the Criticism and Sales Service 
were rejected because they could not be made salable. 

But one day Mr. Williams sent a story it was possible 
to revise. It sold to the first editor to whom it was sub- 
mitted, and this, together with his shaogo work in the 
Professional Collaboration Service, established him firmly 
as_ an author. 

In the D’Orsay files are the records of scores of similar 
cases. If these clients had allowed the failure of their 
first stories to discourage them, they would still be “‘un- 
successful writers’’ toiling at uncongenial and poorly-paid 
tasks, instead of being —s successful ones. 

If YOU are struggling for success, these letters should 
interest you: 

“In a little more than a month, rey have helped me at- 
tain what years did not accomplish.”’ (*) 

“I am especially busy right now. My _ publishers, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., keep me hard at it. My eighteenth 
book has just gone to the publishers. ... My best wishes 
are ever with hae I know from experience that you are 

articularly gifted to help struggling amateurs over the 

ump of discouragement and aptless muddling. ... You 
did much for me in my early days of fumbling.”’ (*) 

“You must have been told this many times by yous 
clients, but I repeat it: Yours is the best help for writers 
I've ever seen.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writi without selling, send for the 
44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives de- 
tails on how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES po ALG 


which you should investigate if you really wan 
the ‘‘trick d so necessary to success. The 


terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 
Established 1919 by 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($2.50); Landing the Editors’ Checks’ ($3.00). 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears 


($2.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


“We Pay The Postage”’ 


1. Free Lance Photography, by Townsend Godse) 
How to make money with a camera-—a practic 
presentation of the _ possibilities of *freelancc 
photography fully illustrated. Cloth, 246 pp. $4..¢ 

2. Writers: Try Short-Shorts, Mildred I. Reid an“ 
Delmar E. Bordeaux. Every type of short-shor 
story construction is explained and illustrated. Ir 
addition, 12 stories from various authors are re- 
printed and analyzed, and 275 markets are listed 
Cloth, 157 pp., $3.00. 

3. and Production, by Rich- 

Hubbell et ready with this thorough, mod- 
ern, profusely illustrated text for what will soo: 
be an active literary market. Cloth. 207 pp. $3.0( 

4. Write the Short-Short, by Maren Elwood, author 
of Characters Make Your Story. A complete a 
valuable guide to successful writing and Selling of 
short-short stories by one of the sane aD er 
of writing in the country. Cloth, 

5. Technique in Article Writing, By a, sone 
Contains 13 non-fiction pieces by different writers 
with introductory statement of the technical pro- 
blem encountered in its making, EO with <¢ 
commentary by Mr. Bailey. Coth, 272 pp., 

6. Little Blue Book Combination. 10 ‘Different titles 
on writing and related subjects. Paper, 40c. 

7. Technique Sells the Short-Short, by Robert Ober- 
first. alyzes stories from Liberty, Collier's, etc 
Cloth, 115 pp. 

8. The Basic Formulas of Fiction, by Foster-Harris. 
Famous analysis by University of Oklahoma in 
structor. Cloth, 153 pp. $2.50. 

9. Let’s Write About You, by Charles Carson. How 
to write stories from your own life. Cloth, 9% 
pp. $2.00. 

10. Writing For A Living, by Richard Tooker. A_pro- 
fessional discusses a writer's job and life. Cloth, 
135 pp., $2.50. 

11. Pointers on Play Writing, by Josephine Niggli. A 
fresh and original approach to the technique of 
writing plays, made vivid through graphic anc 
specific illustrations. Cloth, 114 pp., $2.00. 

12. pote Agents: To Use Or Not To Use? A. & J 
Repri 35c. 

13. roam A Book Contract. A. & J. Reprint. 35c. 

14. 89 Ways To Make Money By Writing, by the 
ee J. Staff. 1947 Edition. Approx. 14,000 words 


15. Catholic Writer Yearbook, 1948. Excellent market 
list. Paper, 44 pp. $1.00. 

16. How to Write for Radio, by James Whipple. 
Covers the technique of writing good drama. 
serials, interviews, etc., for radio presentation. 
Presents such specimen scripts as Vic and Sade 
Twenty Years After, etc. Cloth, 425 pp., 

17. Standard Manuscript Record. Provides for simple. 
compact data on each manuscript. Durably bound 
55c; 2 for $1.00. 

18. Writing Juvenile Fiction, by Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Expert advise and technical information about 
writing for young people, by a successful writer 
of juveniles who is also an experienced teacher. 
Cloth, 213 pp., $2.50 

19. Writers: by Mildred I. Reid. Ex- 
eh advice by a well-known teacher to help the 
eginner to clarify his ee | problems. fit his 
words into the ‘‘patterns’ various types of 
writing. Especially valuable chapter, “Six Keys 

oo Open the Door to Authorship.’’ Cloth, 163 pp. 


20. Funk & Wagnalls New College Standard Diction- 
ary. The most readable and the most easily usabl- 
of all ey EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition. Cloth 

Pp., 


Use this convenient order form. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
ox 
Boulder, Colo. 
(Please order by number) 


(CD I enclose $__ for which send to m« 
promptly, postpaid, ‘the books I have circled below: 


122 13 4 6 6 18 19 20 


(J Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 
plus postal charges. 
Name_ 
May 
Address. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes, which have ap- 

peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
late report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘“‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, ‘‘Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
a. and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
se 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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